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THE LESSON TO 
AGRICULTURE 


VERY week that passes deepens the attention which 
was directed to agriculture after the war had been 
in progress long enough to let the economic effect 
be seen. In some respects the position is simply 
aggravating and annoying. The sea is free to us; 

there is a splendid crop of wheat in the Argentine which the 
growers are but too anxious to get rid of, as they usually do, 
within the next three months; but it seems that there are 
not enough ships. The demand of the Government for 
transport vessels has made such a call upon the shipping 
resources of the country that the carrying of food is seriously 
handicapped. In other words, the advantage that we obtain 
from possessing the mastery of the seas is to a great extent 
lost because of the shortage in our means of transport. It 
seems to us that those who are exhorting agriculturists to 
labour the land more energetically might profitably devote 
some of their energies to those who provide shipping, as an 
increase in the available number of ships would immediately 
enlarge our supply of foodstuffs and, as a consequence, bring 
down the prices. But, while saying this, we also recognise 
that a great responsibility now res*s upon the agriculturists 
of the United Kingdom. They sometimes complain, and 
not without reason, that while men in other callings are 
supposed to know their trade, everybody in this country, 
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whether he has the slightest practical experience or not, be- 
lieves that he can tell farmers how to do their work. He is quite 
sure that he understands the economics of husbandry far more 
thoroughly than those who depend for a livelihood on putting 
them into operation. Yet after this busybody has been 
discounted, there remain certain facts which have assumed 
great importance in the present crisis. The first of them is 
that since the great depression in agriculture which began 
in 1879, the cultivator in this country has slackened both 
in his application and in his methods. This is not a matter 
of argument. It can easily be proved by statistics. Before 
the date mentioned Great Britain was the leading agricultural 
country in the world. Others might exceed us in the quantity 
of their products, but none were so clever at obtaining the 
maximum amount of foodstuff from a given quantity of 
land. 

Now all that has been changed. While British agriculture 
was enfeebled by the flood of cheap cereals that overflowed 
it in the eighties and nineties, countries which had to depend 
upon themselves for their food supply utilised business 
habits and scientific knowledge for the purpose of increasing 
their return from the land. Germany, which used to be 
negligible as an agricultural country, led the field in this 
new development. British energy moved away from the 
land and spent itself in other directions, while in nearly 
all Continental countries there was a concentration of physical 
and mental effort. The opportunity has now arisen for 
amending this lapse on the part of Great Britain. Without 
being in the slightest degree alarmist or even believing 
that a state of great want is impending over the country, 
it is possible and necessary to say that within the next twelve 
months, and possibly for longer, there will be an exceedingly 
great demand upon the food producing powers in this country, 
and now is the moment to impress that fact upon those 
whom it concerns most. Seedtime comes but once a year, 
and will be upon us shortly. Its occurrence should be the 
occasion of a very great and combined effort. The land in 
Great Britain has not for many years past produced the 
maximum crops of which it is capable. Many of the methods 
now prevalent need revision in view of recent advances in 
science. For example, the use of artificial manures demands 
extension on accurate and scientific lines; that is to say, 
each cultivator must find out what his particular land lacks 
and enrich it where it is poor. Moreover, there is no need 
for that long wait upon results to which the slow moving 
British farmer is accustomed. Good crops are wanted in 
the present year, and in most cases they can be obtained, 
since the soil to be dealt with is not land that wants reclama- 
tion, but ground handled by successive generations, and only 
needing proper treatment and manuring to enlarge its pro- 
ductive power. 

The agricultural colleges ought in this matter to be 
of very great assistance. They have been in the habit 
of analysing any soil sent to them; but the doctor 
who makes a diagnosis without giving a prescription is not 
of much use. If the scientific teaching at these institutions 
is sound, as we have no doubt it is, then the result should 
be visible at the time of ingathering. The experts 
attached to them are not overworked at the moment, 
since a vast number of students have patriotically laid 
aside their textbooks in order to serve their country. 
But if they were overworked, the business of helping those 
who are engaged in preparing the food supply could not very 
well be exceeded in importance, and lighter tasks might well 
be laid aside in order to attend to this matter. The Board 
of Agriculture, too, should abandon that air of detachment 
which keeps it from being embroiled in business. It is con- 
templated without scruple that the Government may regulate 
the price of bread should it go up to a certain figure ; the 
Board of Agriculture would do better than that if it stepped 
in at an earlier stage of the process and assisted, or even 
forced, those in the occupation of land to make the most 
of it. 





OUR FRONTISPIECE. 


W E publish this week a portrait of Lady Beatty, wife 

of Vice-Admiral Sir David Beatty, K.C.B. Before 
her marriage Lady Beatty was Miss Marshall Field of 
Chicago. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are 
received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward 
the correspondence at once to him. 
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APAN’S gift of a sword to King Albert as “a 
humble testimony to the profound reverence and 
pious feeling with which the people of Nippon 
have been inspired by His Majesty’s august 
and never tiring perseverance and the wunex- 

ampled patriotism of the Belgian people” is an event 
of signal importance. In Germany, where the valour and 
utter devotion of the Samurai are frequently cited as the 
highest ideal, it cannot be ignored. Vain is it to plead that 
the act is that of an ally. The judgment of a foreign country 
has long been regarded as anticipating that of posterity. 
Yet it is obvious that by as much as King Albert and his 
people are entitled to rank as heroes and martyrs the Germans 
and the Kaiser are condemned. Their oft repeated plea 
that necessity compelled them to disregard the rights of a 
weak and neutral neighbour will be appraised by the future 
historian as a mere cover for the ugly fact that rather than 
take the risk of advancing against the fortified boundary of 
France, their declared enemy, they set justice and right aside 
and deliberately brought upon their small and _ peaceful 
neighbour the horrors of an invasion. 


On January 31st a Russian Government organ, the 
Official Messenger, published, with the authority of the Czar, 
a very important document. It was a telegram addressed 
to the German Emperor on July 29th, 1914. In it the 
Czar thanked the Kaiser for his message, which he describes 
as conciliatory and friendly, and therefore differing very 
much from the tone used by the German Ambassador. The 
Czar concluded: “‘ It would be right to give over the Austro- 
Servian problem to the Hague Conference. I trust in your 
wisdom and friendship.”” No wonder that the Germans 
kept this telegram out of their official correspondence ! 
It is one more proof, if any were needed, that Russia, like 
Great Britain, was ready to take any reasonable means 
of securing peace, and that Germany had made up her mind 
for war so firmly that she was deaf to dissuasion or pacific 
proposals. The plea that she was attacked by her enemies 
was simply manufactured for the benefit of the populace. 
There is no statesman of any position in Germany who does 
not know it to be a hollow pretence. 


Confirmation of this can be found in a very different 
quarter. Last week Sir Edward Holden, the chairman of 
the London, City and Midland Bank, at the annual meeting 
of this institution, took occasion to compare the financial 
position of Germany with that of Great Britain. He showed 
that German finances had been mobilised as carefully and 
prepared as thoroughly as the German army. Of all the 
countries who participate in this warfare, Germany was the 
only one which had deliberately devised a plan of campaign 
to meet all possible emergencies. Sir Edward Holden 
examined the situation with the cold, clear reason of a man 
of science dealing with his special subject. He does not 
think that there will be a financial crisis in Germany for 
another twelve months, unless the people should be scared 
by a great defeat or anything that made them doubt of the 
ultimate issue. In that case they would inevitably rush 
to change their paper currency into gold, and panic would 
be their undoing. But Sir Edward Holden is too sound a 
financier to bid us reckon on a chance like that. It is far 
safer to calculate on the enemy doing the utmost that is 
possible. Our plans must not be based on the chance of 
his making a bad move, but on the belief that he will always 
find out the best one. 
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The new responsibility devolving upon the Navy is 
that of checkmating the attempts of the enemy to injure our 
Mercantile Marine by submarines. To some extent ships 
can look after themselves if they have the required turn 
of speed. <A case occurred last Saturday in which the large 
mail-boat Leinster, as she was crossing from Holyhead to 
Kingstown, got away owing to the fact that she has a speed 
of twenty-four knots. When the captain of the submarine, 
in the recognised manner of the highwayman, called on her 
to surrender, her captain turned and fled, and the slower 
submarine could not overtake him. The public may rest 
content that Lord Fisher, to whom this arm of the Service 
owes its development, will find out ways and means of 
bringing even U2r into subjection. The injury that can be 
inflicted by submarines is of course of grave moment, but 
their destructive power is limited as compared with that of 
a battleship. 


DIMPLES. 
(4 Recruit Officer. 


A tew short months ago and he 
Was playing for his school Eleven, 
As safe a cover as could be, 

A useful bat for number seven. 


His classics, too, were sound cnough 
To satisfy the Cambridge dons 

That he was of the proper stuff 

To be a scholar of St. John’s. 


With brain and muscle thus supplied, 
Avoiding knaves and pitying fools, 
Clean minded, strong, he typified 
The best in English Public Schools. 


And now his chubby, dimpled face 
Smiles from beneath a khaki peak ; 

The stars of rank his tunic grace ; 

He thinks he shaves quite twice a week. 


His knowledge of his job is small 

As yet, but daily grows less dim, 

And qualities which, after all, 

Count almost more, were born in him. 


At what men say his fingers snap: 
He knows not fear, although before 
The Colonel—that not bad old chap— 
He feels, I think, a touch of awe. 


But more than these, he has the mind 
That, swaying others, leads the way: 
A man whom most will love; the kind 
That all will follow and obey. 


And in his heart that dreams one dream, 
That thinks one glorious thought alone, 
This huge ambition reigns supreme, 
To slosh a German on his own. 
ae Se ae ee 


Some interesting information in regard to the wheat 
supply of 1915 has been collected by the International 
Institute of Agriculture and endorsed at Whitehall. It 
shows that over the world there has been a considerable 
increase in the area sown with wheat in the year 1914 as 
compared with 1913. The increase amounts to 5 per cent. 
in Italy, 33 per cent. in Canada, 11 per cent. in the United 
States and 22 per cent. in India. Altogether it affects 
something between 60,000,000 and 70,000,000 acres. If 
growing and harvesting conditions are up to the average, 
this extension ought to go far to compensate for the in- 
evitable decrease in the wheat production of the belligerent 
states. The latest information shows, too, that for the 
harvest of 1914-15 in the Argentine, Chile and Australia 
the total estimated crop is 131,743,000cwt. compared with 
123,054,000cewt. in 1914. The excellent yields of Argentine 
and Chile would appear thus to counterbalance, and more, 
the shortage in Australia. Another fact about food which 
has a bearing on the wheat supply is that the production 
of rice for the group of countries Bulgaria, Spain, Italy, 
the United States, India, Japan and Egypt is 748,685,o00cwt. 
against 743,194,000cwt. in 1913. The publication of these 
figures ought to go a long way towards steadying the wheat 
market. 
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It has not been possible for the last six months to give 
much heed to what has been going on in the world of golf, 
but we all knew that a certain legislation was contemplated 
by the American authorities which, if it became law, would 
rather alter the amateur status in that country. What 
seemed to affect us most closely was the suggestion that 
writers on the game and those. who received payment for 
laying out courses should be debarred from amateur com- 
petitions, and it was expected that a motion to this effect 
would be brought forward at the annual meeting, lately 
held, of the United States Golf Association. At that meeting, 
however, it appears that a very tactful speech was made 
by the chairman, and it seems to have had the effect of 
relegating any such hard and fast proposition to the back- 
ground. He suggested, in its stead, that the hands of the 
association should be strengthened by an alteration in one 
of the clauses of its constitution, which will enable it to take 
the initiative when any amateur commits an act savouring 
of professionalism. Hitherto its hands have been tied by 
the regulation that it shall take note of such offences only 
when formally brought before it from the outside. The 
proposed alteration will give it a liberty to interfere with 
any departures from the amateur spirit without being 
fettered by the letter of the law, 


At a time when golf balls are being very little used 
there has been an interesting piece of litigation concerning 
them in the Chancery Division. The validity of the patent 
for the well known “ Dimple” ball was the matter of the 
controversy, and Mr. Justice Warrington decided that the 
patentee had not disclosed in his specification sufficient 
invention to be the subject matter of a patent. Some years 
ago a decision, also adverse to the patentee, was arrived at 
in the case of the Haskell, which was the first of rubber-cored 
balls. In that instance the lay golfer was inclined to hold 
rather a disrespectft! opinion of the law and to think that 
a ball which had so revolutionised the game ought to be 
regarded as new, even though balls made on a similar principle 
had previously been used for quite other purposes. He 
profited by the decision, but his sympathy was with the 
inventor. In this case he will probably be more in sympathy 
with the law. Every golfer has his own favourite which, 
for no doubt excellent reasons, he deems the best; but, as 
regards other people, he is apt to think that their likes and 
dislikes are little better than fads, and that they could hit 
any one ball just about as far as any other. 

Neurasthenia is a disease which the cynical mind is 
apt to place beside the “ vapours’ with which our great- 
grandparents were from time to time afflicted, and in the 
very clever and curious paper read by Sir John Collie to 
the Medico-Legal Society a few days ago, something is said 
in support of this view. Neurasthenia, said this great expert, 
was essentially a mental state. He described it also as a 
bankrupt condition of the individual’s nervous force and, 
in the working classes, it often arises from the habit in illness 
of letting thought go as it likes, which, generally speaking, 
means that it becomes centred on the possible and actual 
illnesses of the subject. In other cases neurasthenia seems 
to be caused by shock. Sir John Collie cited the case of a 
driver of a motor engine who, after driving to the station 
with the body of a child whose skull had been fractured, took 
ill himself of neurasthenia, although he was physically uninjured. 
He also referred to a case in which a man was incapacitated 
by the shock of having to carry a companion wounded by 
an accident. In this instance he brought an action for com- 
pensation, and the Master of the Rolls decided in his favour on 
the ground that the nervous shock was the result of an acci- 
dent arising out of, and in the course of, his employment. 


As had been foreshadowed at the autumn meeting of 
the M.C.C., it was formally decided at the meeting of the 
Advisory County Cricket Committee, held last Thursday, 
that there should be no county cricket championship in 
1915. All of us will miss the chance of playing or watching 
the most popular of English outdoor games, but at the same 
time it will be generally recognised that the decision is a 
right and proper one. Of the amateur county cricketers a 
large proportion are at the front, and it will be remembered 
with regret that a considerable number have been added 
to the national roll of fallen heroes. The professional 
cricketer will in some cases suffer from the absence of the 
county matches, but permission has been given for each club 
to play any scratch game it may care to arrange, and those 
able-bodied professional cricketers who are unfitted for the 
Army will no doubt find their hands full. 
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A common but perhaps erroneous belief is that the career 
of a veterinary surgeon tends to become more desirable, and 
yet complaint is made that it is not by any means a popular 
profession. In fact, the number of those who take to it is 
steadily dwindling. Of course, there is an extraordinary 
shortness at the present moment because so many men have 
been called up to serve with the Army, but before war broke 
out the falling off in the number of students at the veterinary 
colleges was noticeable. In 1911 the members of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons numbered 3,423, and in 
1914, 3,408. <A writer in the Scofsman, who has drawn atten- 
tion to this fact, points out that the decrease is much more 
important than it looks, as during the last few years many 
new public appointments have been instituted, with the 
result that the number of general practitioners has diminished 
more than seems to be indicated by the figures. 

The public veterinary services are not able to get more 
than they require, and this year, when the Scottish Milk 
and Dairies Bill comes into operation, it is anticipated that 
there will be difficulty in complying with the condition that 
every local authority, when required by the Local Government 
Board for Scotland, shall appoint a veterinary inspector 
under this Act. The writer referred to seems to think that 
what he called the “ motor scare” is deterring parents and 
guardians from sending young men into the veterinary 
profession, but more probably the cause of reluctance is 
to be found, both in the medical and veterinary professions, 
in the long course of instruction and the number of examina- 
tions that have to be passed. These may be necessary, 
but a man can get on in other callings without any similar 
hindrance. Our legislators should lay their heads together 
to devise means of attracting students to the profession. 


FETE GALANTE: ADIEU. 
Let all be put away—all garments fringed and fine, 
Rouge, rapiers, powder, frills, the mouche of Columbine, 
All gallant, shining things; the day grows chill; depart 
Before the last gay love has withered in your heart ; 
Before the wind-swept skies have hurled their torrents down. 
Is there any shelter anywhere outside the town ? 
There is no shelter—see, the woods are wringing wet, 
And you have lost the buckle from your shoe, Pierette. 
Time to go home at last—put all your gauds away. 
Song fails—old age, ah! me, will it be like to-day, 
A mockery of broken strings and tarnished gold ? 
The woods are wringing wet. Adieu. We have grown old 
MARGARET SACKVILLE 

Military authorities would be well advised to consult 
artists and naturalists when they come to clothe the soldier. 
It is the business of both to study colour. Indeed, a know- 
ledge ot shade is of the very essence of a painter's craft, 
while in natural history the manner in which an apparently 
very bright coloured animal escapes observation is often 
recorded. Two correspondents in the Times have brought 
out very admirably the principles that should govern the 
clothing of soldiers and the disguising by colour of guns and 
other implements of war, always keeping in remembrance 
that the object aimed at nowadays is invisibility. Aircraft 
have given new and very keen eyes to the rival armies, and 
the task of a commander lies in the difficulty of avoiding 
them. The letters from “S. J. S.’’—initials which obviously 
indicate a well known painter—and from “ W. W.” whose 
initials obviously cover a naturalist and sportsman, will 
repay careful study from this point of view, and taken 
together show that khaki as a material for uniforms could 
be improved upon. In fact, authorities assert that the 
Germans have secured for their troops a much less noticeable 
colour than we have for ours. 


It is difficult to endorse the admirable sentiments which 
Mr. Aneurin Williams expressed in regard to rate-collectors 
at the annual dinner of their association on Saturday night. 
There are few householders who have not a grievance against 
the rate-collector—not a personal grievance indeed, but a 
real one all the same. It is not in the nature of a tax or a 
rate to fall equally on those who have to pay it. The house- 
holder in the country who does not keep any wheeled carriage 
considefs it a grievance that he should be compelled to pay 
a highway rate calculated on the same basis as that of his 
neighbour who may perchance have a fleet of motors, several 
carts and a horse carriage to boot. Equally has the house- 
holder a grievance who may live in some remote part of 
a parish to which the local authority will not send its sewage 
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cart, though it compels him to pay a sewage rate; where 
there is no light which he does not himself provide, and yet 
he has to pay a lighting rate, most likely for a village which 
he does not enter once a year, and that always in daylight ! 


SWITZERLAND 


HE war killed the summer season in Switzerland, 
and it has almost killed the winter sports. It 
may be years before we shall again see the 
crowded special trains and boats which took 
thousands of English people to the Alps in 

January and Febrtary. Yet a good many elderly 
people and invalids are finding their way thither just 
now, and one hears that a fair number of wounded officers 
are spending their period of convalescence amid the snows. 
They have chosen wisely, for there is no more invigorating 
and recuperative atmosphere in the world than that of the 
high Alps in winter ; and of all the winter resorts in Switzer- 
land rione is more attractive than the Upper Engadine, 
where one may live for days together bathed in radiant 


SKI-ING AT 
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As long as these things are, even if rate-collectors were saints 
and angels, they would not be greeted with the smile of 
welcoming joy which apparently lightens up Mr. Aneurin 
Williams’ face when he sees one. 


IN WAR TIME. 


sunshine, beneath skies of the clearest blue. The German 
invasion of the Engadine, headed by the Crown Prince, 
has flooded St. Moritz with Germans in recent years, but few 
of them frequented the remoter villages of the valley. 
Pontresina has always retained a large proportion of English 
visitors, and Maloja, which is open this year, is almost 
exclusively an English resort, both in winter and summer. 
Maloja is the loveliest and most secluded spot in the whole 
Engadine, as Huxley found out many years ago. It stands 
beyond the chain of lakes, on the very verge of the pass 
which leads to the Val Bregaglia. The last and most beautiful 
of the lakes is Lake Sils, whose shores extend to the outskirts 
of the village of Maloja. It has been said of Lake Sils that 
it “affords two days of incomparable skating every three 
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years.” It does better than that, when the snow permits, 
but it is certainly a fine experience to skate along the whole 
three miles of Lake Sils on the first day the “ black”’ ice 
holds. You may see the bottom near the shore, see fishes 
swimming beneath your feet, see your moving shadow thrown 
by the sun through the ice upon the bed of the lake. At 
one point you may even peer through the translucent depths 
at the remains of a prehistoric lake village. It is worth 
going a long way to skate for miles on end amid snow 
mountains. 

Maloja is a fairly good place for ski-ing, but more 
especially for those hardy enough to make expeditions to 
higher altitudes. The bob-sleigh run of three miles down the 
steep Maloja Pass to Casaccia is as good as any road run in 
Switzerland. In summer the Maloja golf links, though a 
comparatively small nine-hole course, attract many visitors. 
Is there any other golf course situated at a height of 6,ooo0ft., 
at the very summit of a mountain pass ? 


THE GATES OF EGYPT. 


T is significant to note how, when the world is at war, 
history repeats itself. A trenchant example of this 
occurs in the threatened invasion of Egypt, which at 
this moment is in the very act of launching forth on 
that critical desert journey—the inevitable prelude 

to such a venture. Once again, in the course ot history, 
the landward gate, the Asiatic approach to the Nile Valley, 
is about to be forced by invaders. Once more the oldest 
road in the world is going to listen to the tramp of armed 
hosts and watch nations at death-grips for the mastery of 
that fertile strip of land. Throughout the ages, at periodical 
times, this same drama has been enacted. That attractive 
delta where the earliest civilisations matured—that “‘ land 
of peculiar felicity ’’—has been the goal of every conqueror 
who has set out to win the world; it has been the desire of 
every merchant and the envy of all nations. Yet again it 
is caught in the whirlpool of strife. In such a war as this, 
indeed, it would have been strange had the world’s oldest 
warpath been left untrod. The road used by Assyrian, 
Persian, Israelite, Greek and Roman, the desert difficulties 
surmounted successfully by Alexander the Great and by 
Napoleon, are now being essayed by Turk and Teuton. It 
is an old venture; they are but following in the track of 
many an army and of countless caravans. 

Separating Africa from Asia, Egypt from Palestine, 
is the peninsula of Sinai and the desert of Et Tih. In the 
south it is a rugged region of sandstone crags ; northwards 
it shelves into a featureless limestone desert, finally melting 
into the low-lying sand dunes that border the Mediterranean. 
This is the barrier that has stood throughout time as Egypt’s 
eastern frontier and is so full of reminiscences. In early 
days all who “ went down to Egypt ”’ used this desert route. 
The now-deserted track was once the scene of busy traffic and 
great enterprise. An immense trade passed and repassed 
across the desert. Constant intercourse, both political and 
commercial, must have been kept up between those two 
great centres of the then known world, the Nile and the 
Euphrates. The colossal and unwieldy armies of the ancients 
moved to and fro along this highway, apparently without 
inconvenience. The Egyptians fought in Syria and the 
Babylonian kings warred against Egypt. Many a migrating 
horde of nomads has swept across Sinai, swarming in aimless, 
restless movements from Asia and Africa. Abraham and 
Jacob must have known it well in their frequent journeys 
between the Land of Goshen and Beersheba, where, by strange 
irony, the medley of forces are now gathering themselves 
for another attempt on the much-contested garden of Egypt. 

Whole volumes, indeed, could be written on the ancient 
history of this junction of two continents. This would not 
concern us, except for the fact that the conditions have 
altered, and a glance back may serve as a comparison. That 
this zone of country which is to-day stricken with barrenness, 
scarcely inhabited, rarely passed over and actually forming 
a problem for an army to tackle successfully, was once the 
great highway of the world shows the change that must 
have taken place. There were not merely one or two desert 
tracts, but many great roads running across that belt between 
Palestine and Egypt. Along these routes were situated 
towns, reservoirs, guard stations, caravanserais and 
emporiums for the receipt and despatch of merchandise. 
Not only was there much traffic, but the region itself was 
of greater fertility than it is now. Consequently, it was 
comparatively well populated. Where a few half-starved 
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Bedouins wander dwelt the powerful and numerous Amale- 
kites. The existence of many an ancient town of from 
5,000 to 10,000 inhabitants is to-day only disclosed by 
fallen colonnades, ruined churches and castles. In the days 
when the lands of Moab and Edom were flourishing districts 
characterised, at different periods, by fine cities, renowned 
temples, Persian palaces and Christian churches; when the 
great trunk road ran from Damascus southwards through 
Bosra, Jerash and Petra to Akaba, bifurcating to the Medi- 
terranean, to Egypt and to Arabia; in those days Sinai 
could have presented no difficulties to the traveller, it 
must have been a popular and much used highway. The 
rise and fall of Petra, the romantic, rock-hewn city of the 
Nabatzans, also indicates the varying fortunes of this 
country. Petra was situated at the junction of several 
important roads to Egypt from the north. It owed its exist- 
ence entirely to commerce which passed through it. It 
was a great warehouse—an emporium—supported by a 
numerous shifting population. The size of the city attests 
its ancient wealth and importance, while its celebrity as a 
capital shows that it was not off the track, but directly on 
one of the most important lines of communication of its 
day. Yet, where is the glory of Petra? No ancient city 
has so thoroughly verified the curse passed upon it; it is 
forsaken by man and has become the abode of the owl 
and the fox. 

All the region to the south of Petra is marked with ruins 

which stage the great road to Akaba. Akaba itself, where 
Solomon established a naval base and maintained a busy 
port, which Egyptian, Roman and Greek struggled for and 
held in turn, is now reduced to a group of mud houses and 
the remains of a fort. Gaza, on the Mediterranean side of 
the desert, used to be considered the key to the approach 
to Palestine. It was much in evidence in early days. Gaza 
had the presumption to hold out against the invincible 
hosts of Alexander, and actually withstood a two months’ 
siege. 
Nowadays, the sterility of the country forbids ordinary 
intercourse between Egypt and Palestine. Caravans of 
pilgrims make organised crossings of the desert, and occasional 
camel dealers come this way. But the great roads have 
fallen into oblivion. Only two recognised tracks remain in 
use, namely, the pilgrim route between Akaba and Suez 
and the coastal road which runs from Gaza, through 
Rafa and El Arish, to El Kantara on the Canal. The 
area between these roads is a howling wilderness ; 
it is not trackless, for in the desert all is road, but it is 
without reliable water supply. The respective qualities 
of these two approaches to Egypt are of interest at the 
moment. Generally speaking, the northern portion of the 
area 1s open, but sandy; the central is hard but poorly 
watered, while the southern is difficult rock country. The 
choice falls between the central and the northern. In the 
old days, a favourite road must have been the hard and 
direct route running from Akaba to Suez, across the heart of 
the peninsula. Even now there are serious obstacles on this 
road ; the surface is hard, not sandy ; the altitude is for the 
most part high, and therefore the atmosphere is cool. Indeed, 
considering the proximity of the Hedjaz railway, which passes 
at a distance of sixty miles from Akaba, it might be supposed 
that this route would be used by an invading force. The 
possibility of running a light railway from Malan or Akabat- 
esh-Shamie to Akaba and thence across the peninsula is 
seriously affected by the fact that Akaba is under the control 
of the Power that commands the sea. There is also that 
sharp escarpment to the west of Akaba which is not easily 
negotiated. However, the advantages offered by the Hedjaz 
railway as a base renders it possible that an advance may be 
made westwards from Ma’an. 

The coast road is the one that leads direct to Egypt, 
and in spite of the dunes and bad lands of that unhealthy 
maritime belt of swamp and sand, it is sure to be used. Gaza 
and Beersheba are the points at which troops could be con- 
centrated for the venture. The old Roman road led from 
Gaza close along the seashore to Pelusium—now a flooded 
marsh. The modern track runs parallel to this, but about 
two to three miles inland. At Zaca, halfway to El Arish, 
the true desert commences, but the “ going”’ is not 
troublesome until Arish is approached. At El Arish 
water is procurable in considerable quantity. Napoleon 


considered it sufficient to supply the needs of 20,000 
men. Beyond Arish is the critical stage, waterless and 
sandy for 65 miles. In fact, it is probable that from 
Arish onwards all wells have been rendered useless, and that 
for about 120 miles the invading army must be self-support- 
ing. Conditions have, of course, altered, but Alexander’s 
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venture has never been commented on as being an achieve- 
ment of any merit. But then his army had had unique 
experiences of desert travel; also it is a significant fact 
that his foes—the Persians—were unpopular and tyrannical 
rulers, and the Egyptians hailed the invaders as deliverers. 
Napoleon successfully led his small army northwards, but 
only escaped on his return by the-skin of his teeth. 

Too much has been made of the difficulties of the desert 
crossing. The passage itself is easily mastered by anyone 
capable of systematic organisation. The problem is to 
maintain one’s forces at the further end while they give 


THE PRICE 


F all the feeding stuffs that the pig rearing and pig 
feeding farmer mostly uses, barley meal is 
undoubtedly the most important. The farmer 
may use maize, grain and other substances, but 
he can do without all these if he obtains plenty 

of barley meal. The farmer in normal times is now aware 
how even the barley that is sold to him is not as dry as when 
it is shipped unless he obtains it ex ship. If he buys it as 
meal it has 
generally been 
sprinkled with 
from 5 pe! 
cent to 10 
per cent ot 
moisture be- 
lore being 
ground into 
meal, and this 
is the reason 
why barley 
meal will not 
kee p and 
cakes more in 
the bag than 
formerly un 
less oat shucks 
are ground in 
But be it 
adulterated or 
not, barley 
meal is the 
veritable staff 
of life to the 
pig farmer. At 
the present 
moment great 
attention 18 
being devoted 
to the sub FATTENING WITH 
ject of food- 

stuffs, but mainly to the supplies of wheat and flour, and calls 
are made for Government intervention There may be 
necessity for this, but if there is it is doubly so in the case 
of barley. There is ample cause for the rise in the price of wheat, 
because the farmers, after years of insufficient prices to 
remunerate them for their labours, had an insufficiency of stock 
to meet the nation’s requirements, and therefore the buyers are 
more or less in the hands of the speculators in other lands. But 
as regards pigs, the English farmers were again working up their 
stock to the normal, as is exemplified by the level rate prevailing 
in the prices offered by bacon curers for pigs during the past 
three months. The farmers would have undoubtedly kept up 
their production of pigs had it not been for the unexampled rise 
in the price of feeding stuffs since the war began, and now, at 
the most critical time, the prices are such that the farmers are 
now taking such action as will have a most detrimental effect 
on the pig population of this country. As is well known, most 
of the sows are timed to farrow down in January, and in due 
course they will be mated again in late February or early March 
for the summer litter. Now the farmers are fattening the sows 
instead of seeking to breed again from them. Each week, as 
the litters are weaned, more of these sows are put on the road to 
a speedy death, and the sole reason of this is the inflated prices 
of barley meal. If these sows are killed off it will take years 
before the shortage thus caused can be made good. Can this 
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battle to an enemy who has all the advantage. There 
must be no risk of failure, for defeat means annihilation. 
It is said that a railway is being hastily constructed across 
the centre of the peninsula. This is somewhat vague, but 
it is possible that a light line is being laid somewhere to the 
south of the coast road, between the sand belt and the hill 
country. This would solve the problem of keeping up a 
continuous supply of food, water and ammunition across 
the critical stage of the journey. Advance guards are already 
skirmishing within sight of the Canal, but what is at their 
back is still hidden by the desert. | DoUGLAS CARRUTHERS. 


OF BARLEY. 


be obviated ? In October and November last barley was selling 
at 29s. per quarter landed. At the present time 41s. is the 
level of the price to be paid for it. Some may say that freights 
are the true cause, but the rise in freights is just about 3s. 
per quarter; this still leaves a profit of 9s. per quarter extra. 
fo those not in the know this may be set down to a scarcity of 
supplies. But at the present time the quantity of barley on 
passage to the United Kingdom is in excess of that of the 
same period 
last year. If 
confirmation 
is needed of 
this state- 
ment, one has 
but to con- 
sult George 
Broo mhall’s 
Corn Trade 
News, and 
this supplies 
the following 
statistical in- 
formation as 
regards the 
position of 
barley on pas- 
sage to the 
United King- 
dom at pre- 
sent com- 
pared with 
three former 
years: 1915, 
610,000 q ra..; 
1914, 334,000 
qrs. ; 191 3, 
540,000qTS., 
1912, 288,000 
BARLEY MEAL. qrs. of 4oolb. 
The contrast 
with last year is startling, and so is the price. Our home 
consumption is normal, or rather below normal by reason 
of the economy that is now being practised by farmers 
generally. There must be some other cause. Is the trade 
in the throttle grasp of a-ring of speculators? Seemingly, 
if it were, their first action would be to further restrict 
supplies. But this is evidently not the case, as we have 
nearly double the supplies of last year on passage. With- 
out doubt the principal cause of the advance in prices is 
the quantities of barley and malt being re-shipped to foreign 
countries and the attendant speculation resulting from this 
re-exportation. The remedy in this case is simple and obvious— 
prohibit the exports of barley and malt from the United Kingdom 
to foreign countries. This would immediately bring prices 
back on a level based on the consumption demand of this country. 
There are still large quantities of barley being shipped from 
North and South America to this country, and the surplus 
remaining available for export is far in excess of average seasons. 

In perusing a Swedish newspaper the other day, I noticed that 
the various communities in Sweden have been purchasing and stor- 
ing foodstuffs. When it was found out that some of these had been 
securing their supplies by the purchase of Swedish grain, the com- 
munities received a broad hint that this was not desirable, and that 
they should secure their stores from other sources. The lesson to 


be obtained from this is obvious. ELDRED WALKER. 
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THROUGH THE LAND OF COSSACK AND 
KIRGHIZ. 


IV.—FELLOW 


HE towns of this district are 

not connected with Western 

Europe either by rail or 
waterway. Verney is 540 

miles from a railway station ; 

Kopal is 830 miles distant ; Lepsinsk 
1,000 miles distant. There is there- 
fore an unexampled provincialism in 
the country. The people are far 
away by themselves, and they have 
consequently developed a distinctive 
local patriotism. The Central Asian 
pioneers are great talkers about their 
own country, and they are proud of 
everything that marks it out as dif- 


ferent from Russia and the rest of 
the world. They are proud of its 
vast empty spaces, its mountains, 


its wild beasts and birds, its tigers, 
wild boars, aurochs, wild goats, its 
falcons, flamingoes, parttidges ; proud 
of the Kirghiz, of the tortoises, of the 
camels—-in fact, of anything and 
everything that seems to mark the 
country as original. Its people aie 
all hunters. The engineer, the “ topo- 
graph,” the “ hydro-technic,” the 
land surveyor, the Cossack, the 
peasant colonist, all carry the gun. 
The towel-hooks and hat-pegs in their 
houses are goat horns and antlers. 
The words of the colonists’ mouths 
run out in hunting stories. All 
journeys are made on horseback or 
by post-horses, and the people are 
always moving to and fro. Even the 
colonists shift about from one settle- 
ment to another— by arrangement 
with the colonisation authorities. 
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FELLOW-TRAVELLER. 


of Pishpek 


WEDDING. 


TRAVELLERS. 


J met many people on my 
journey: two khodokt, foot messen 
gers from a village in Kursk govern 
ment, sent by the villagers to spy out 
the land and choose a plot for colon 
isation, but now hastening back in 
order to be home by St. Peter’s Dav 
and the cutting of the barley. Land 


was scarce with them: all in the 
hands ot the landowners. The popu- 
lation increases—-so many children 


always are born, but the free land 


does not increase. The two khodoki 
had not, however, found what they 
wanted in Semi-retchie, and were 
returning to Kursk with a tale of 


disillusionment. ‘‘ They told us. it 
was heaven out here, and you reaped 
harvests just after throwing out the 


seed. But it appears there is as 
much work here as_ there,” said 
they. I met a commercial traveller, 
a “‘vovageur, the representative of a 
certain firm,” as he called himself. 


He was travelling post-horses, and 
had a large chest of travelling sam 
ples, which was roped on to the back 
of his britchka. He carrving 
Moscow cottons in bright assortments 
of colours and patterns, and when 
he came to a town where there were 
ten cotton shops he went into each 
rapidly and deposited a complete 
set of his samples, and left them 
with the shopkeepers for an how 
while he had his dinner and 
had a shave and a bath. In that 
way he met me, resting while 
the shop-owners and their friends 
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discussed his 
£¥ OO d S 
Commercial 
travellers in 
tea, sugar, 
Cott eB. 
china, iron- 
ware and 
other dry 
goods were 
very frequent 
on the road, 
but were 
mostly 
Tartars or 
Armenians. 
I met a boy 
going home 
from the 
University 
of Kief, going 
home to 
Verney, and 
in a tre- 
mendous 
hurry to get 
back to his 
mother and 
the girl 
lett behind 

him a year ago. He was “agin the Government,” and 
imagined that England was ahead of Russia in every way, 
and wondered what the English would not have done with 
Central Asia had it been theirs. ‘“‘ Just think of the wealth 
in these mountains,” said he. “ Just imagine it; in this 
vast territory twice the size of Germany we have not one mine. 
We have only one factory—a lemonade factory.” “Its 
destiny seems to be agricultural,” said I. 

“ What is student life like at Kief?”’ I asked. “Do you 
meet together much ? Are there debates, literary discussions ? 
What's in the air 

He could not tell me if there was anything in the air. 

Life was duller there than formerly. The students kept 
more to themselves. But they had a Semi-retchensky club. All 
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from Seven 
Rivers lived 
together, 
and they had 
musical 
evenings and 
dances. It 
was plea- 
sant; the 
Semi-ret- 
chenski were 
great patriots 
in their way. 

It was a 
bright road 
into Pishpek, 
with villages 
four or five 
miles long, 
and _ conse- 
quently a 
great deal of 
life. At 
Pishpek I 
had a_ de- 
lightful 
meeting with 
a Govern- 
ment topo- 
grapher 
Nazimof, a man of thirty, of gentle birth, elegant, graceful, 
old-fashioned. I met him at an inn, being put into his 
room by a grasping landlady who would not confess she was 
full up and could take no more visitors. After somewhat of 
a ‘‘ scandal,” raised by the topographer, it was agreed that 
I should share his room. Every corner was occupied with 
his professional equipment—long iron map cases with 
padlocks, chests of instruments, tent poles, carpet chairs, 
rolls of canvas, boxes of books, papers and clothes. 

“Excuse all this,”” said he, “I am taking it up into 
the mountains as soon as I get news that the snow has 
melted a little.”’ 

He explained that he was on Government service, 
charting maps. All the summer he would live among the 
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mountain passes and literally bathe in snow. He would 
rig up a tent with the help of the Kirghiz, and would live 
almost entirely on koumis. 

We spent two days together, and in that time did much 
talking, little of which remains in my memory. But a 
pleasant impression remained. His brother had been sent 
to Jerusalem this year by the Orthodox Palestine Society 
to enquire into the conditions under which the peasants 
journeyed and the exploitation of the aged pilgrims by the 
steamship company and the Greek monks. He had brought 
back just such a tale of woe and happiness as I might have 
given the society had I been sent by them. A good deal is 
going to be done to better the conditions of the pilgrims’ 
journey now, and there is even a proposal that the Government 
take the pilgrims on their own boats. It was pleasant for 
me to tell my experiences, and the telling introduced me. 

My new friend told me how much he wanted to get away 
from Seven Rivers Land and see the world. Once as a boy 
on a Russian training ship he had landed at Newcastle, and 
had seen something of England—had even slept in a sailors’ 
rest. He would like to see England properly, to see America, 
Australia. He liked being up in the mountains, working by 
himself in the fresh mountain air, talking to chance-met 
Kirghiz, shooting wild goats and partridges. But by the end 
of the summer he would be terribly bored. He would come 
down from the mountains, rush into Verney, complete his 
maps and then bolt for St. Petersburg. 

He was always dressed in white, and wore a_ fez 
on his shaved head. He sat with me hours in a bamboo 
palatka in the one 
garden restaurant 
of Pishpek, and 
we talked over 
koumis, over toast 
chicken, over tea 
over wine. At 
night, too, when 
he lay on a broken- 
down bedstead and 
I on a dusty divan, 
he prattled of his 
wife and children 
that he was sick to 
leave behind, and 
of the bov in him- 
self which made 
him always seek 
loneliness and ad- 
ventures, however 
much his heart 
bade him remain 
at home 

From Pishpek 
to Verneyis a lonely 
country — deserted 
but for poor Kir- 
ghiz, who feel they 
cannot manage the 
summer trek to the green pastures up in the mountains. 
But there is beautiful scenery as Verney comes into view, 
a little monotonous by the time Verney is reached—the 
immense Thian Shan Mountains lifting up their vast, steep 
slopes to eternal whiteness of snow and eternal blue of ether. 
They are so lofty that as you lie sleeping on the sand of the 
plain you seem depressed by their height. You lie nearer 
to the earth and are more akin to the marmots, the beetles 
and the spiders that live in the dust. 

There are only two villages on the way into Verney 
Our Lady of Kazan and Lubovinskaya, the latter a Cossack 
station, full of men in red striped trousers and what looked 
like Salvation Army hats. I took a ride on a Cossack lad’s 
farm cart into Verney. His grandfather had been a soldier 

When his term was up the 


FOUR WIVES OF 


stationed in Semi-retchie. 
Government had’ offered him and his mates land, and they 
had founded a settlement. There are many such settle- 
ments in Seven Rivers Land ; all the colonists retain military 
dress, and the soldiers’ life and soldiers’ ways are a strong 
tradition. The Cossacks are intensely loyal. 

Tramping north-east from Verney I encountered another 
most interesting fellow, Liamin, a Government engineer, 
architect and inspector of bridges. He was travelling on a 
long round through Seven Rivers and Western China vid 
Chugachak—a military-iooking gentleman in the uniform 
of a colonel, but much more sociable than a Russian officer is 
permitted to be. He was riding in his own tarantass with his 
petted horses, Vaska and Margarita. He asked me if I would 
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care to accompany him, and we travelled a whole day together, 
all day and all night. Whenever we came in sight of any game 
the Kirghiz coachman took his master’s gun and had a shot at 
it. In this way we brought down two pheasants and a wood- 
cock, to the delight of the Kirghiz and the not unmingled 
pleasure of his master, who could not bear to think of animals 
in pain. Liamin was inspecting Government buildings, chiefly 
bridges, and of these chiefly bridges long since washed away. 
He had to report annually to the Governor of Semi-retchie. 

“There are two hundred bridges needing repair or 
rebuilding. I make my report, and the Governor sets aside 
two hundred roubles. A rouble apiece,” he explained, 
smiling. ‘‘ But what is a rouble!” 

We talked on all manner of themes. His favourite 
authors were Jack London, Kipling and Dickens. Wells 
depressed his soul because he was so pessimistic. It seemed 
to him very terrible that it was necessary to kill so many 
people before Man would make up his mind to live aright. 
The World Republic was not worth the price paid. 

Though he was a high-placed official he was all against 
the colonisation of Central Asia, which he called a fashionable 
idea, and full of sympathy for the wandering Kirghiz who 
were being excluded from all the good pasture lands and 
harried across the frontier into China. At one village where 
we stopped we met a land surveyor and a grizzled old retired 
colonel, who both held the opposite view, and they belaboured 
Liamin as we sat round the samovar. 

“ The Kirghiz are animals, nothing more. The Russians 
are men. The Kirghiz are going to China. God be with 
them! If they 
want to stay let 
them remain in one 
spot and become 
civilised, and their 
land will be secured 
to them. But if they 
will wander about 
like wild animals, 
here to-day and the 
other side of the 
mountain to-mot 
row, then they 
must pay for their 
liberty and wild- 
ness.” A grievous 
question this in 
Russian Central 
Asia. 

At a place 
called Karachok 
we saw somewhat 
of the festivity of 
a Kirghiz wed 
ding. There was 
a great crowd of 
men—the guests 
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round about—and 
they all stood around the tent of the bridegroom, while 
the womenfolk, all collected together, sat within and 
improvised songs. The felt was removed from the side 
of the tent and the cane framework was exposed, so the 
girls and women within, all in white and with white 
turbans on their heads, looked as if they were in a cage. 
They were all sitting on the floor, that is, on carpets on the 
ground of the tent. They sang as the Northern Russians 
sing, in wild bursts and inharmonious keening. The men 
joined occasionally in the songs, and occasionally burst 
into laughter, for the words were full of funny things invented 
by the girls. That seemed to be the sum of the entertain- 
ment. A sheep had been roasted whole. A race had been 
run for the prize of a dead goat--the national baiga race. 
About midnight the singing ended, and the guests prepared 
to take their wives away and go home—the camels and 
bulls and horses were led forth, also the wives. And then 
broke out a quarrel. One of the guests had stolen a silver 
button off the coat of another man’s wife, had cut it off 
with the scissors as a keepsake, and she had countenanced 
the theft. The wife, being the personal property of the 
husband, had, of course, no power to give it on her own 
account. There was like to be an outrageous fight with 
cudgels, but Liamin appeared in the midst of the dispute 
and calmed it all away in the name of law and order. The 
guests mounted and rode away, out into the darkness, by 
various tracks, on horses, camels, bulls, their wives with 
them. It was astonishing the effect of the appearance of 
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an officer among the angry crowd. They forgot their differ- 
ences at one look and the recognition of a uniform. Even 
the dogs ceased barking when they saw the sword of my 
friend and smelt his khaki trousers. 

All night long after this incident we lay in the tarantass 
and dozed, while the horses almost slept as they walked. 
The way was over the high mountains, and the moon bathed 
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the road and the landscape with light. It was cool and 
gentle and unusual. Liamin slept, but I lay and watched 
the night, my fingers plaited behind my head. The Kirghiz 
driver also slept. A few hours later we left the night behind 
us, and saw ahead the morrow. golden and lucent on the 
eastern horizon. The sun 1ose in our eves as we clattered 
over the brow of the hill. 





IN THE 


VEGETABLES FOR SOWING DURING FEBRUARY. 


HE ‘Country Note” in last week’s issue drawing 
attention to the desirability of growing as many 
vegetables as possible during the present year was a 
very pertinent one Under ordinary circumstances, 
those who are experienced in the cultivation of vege- 
tables hesitate to advise too early sowing, knowing 

as they do the difficulties that have to be surmounted; but 
with the prices of food increasing daily, it is well worth taking 
a certain amount of risk in an endeavour to procure fresh home- 
grown vegetables as early in the year as possible. With that 
end in view, I propose to give a list of the kinds that can be sown 
during February in most gardens with a fair prospect of success 
Taking them in alphabetical order, we first come to 


Broad Beans.— These may be sown outdoors at any time during February 
The Longpod varieties, being the hardiest, should b» selected, the Green 
Windsor type being left until March. Sow in rows 3ft. apart, and place the 
seeds 6in, asunder in the rows; 2in. is a good depth to sow 

Brussels Sprouts.—For the earliest crop a sowing should be made 
in boxes, in a slightly heated frame or greenhouse, towards the end of the 
month The seedlings must be kept near the glass and be transplanted 
3in. apart in other boxes as soon as large enough Free ventilation whenever 
possible is essential to encourage sturdy growth and the plants may be set 
outdoors, 3ft. apart each way, in April 

Cabbage and Portugal Cabbage.—If seeds of an early Cabbage, such 
as Heartwell or Favorite, are sown in a frame or greenhouse, and treated as 
advised for Brussels Sprouts, they will provide excellent heads by the end 
of June Eighteen inches to 2ft. apart is a good distance to plant Portugal 
Cabbage, or Couve Tronchuda, is an excellent vegetable that may be raised 
in the same way The heart can be used as an ordinary Cabbage, and the 
thick, fleshy leaf-stalks make a splendid substitute for Seakale when cooked 
and served in a similar manner. It needs to be planted at least 2ft. apart 

Carrots.—Though February is rather early for outdoor sowing, it is well 
worth the trouble of putting down a small bed if a sheltered corner is avail- 
able The soil must be made light and friable by the addition of leaf-soil 
and sand. Sow half an inch deep in rows roin. apart, and make the soil firm 
ifterwards. One of the short-horn Carrots must be chosen for this early crop 

Caulifilower.—An early variety, sown and treated as advised for Brussels 
Sprouts, will give excellent curds for cutting during June and July. The 
soil in which they are finally planted from r8in. to 2ft. apart must, however, 
be rich, as rapid growth is essential 

Celery.—Owing to its slow germination, seed of this must be sown 
during February Treat as advised for Brussels Sprouts, but the 
seedlings will not be ready for planting out until May Several weeks 
previously a trench tft. wide and nearly as deep must be made, 
and into the 
bottom of this 
plenty of de- 
cayed manure 
should be forked 
Place the plants 
roin, apart and 
give abundance 
of water during 
dry weather 

Leeks.—To 
get these useful 
vegetables of 
really good size 
early sowing in 
pans or boxes in 
a slightly heated 
frame or green 
house is neces 
sary. When the 
seedlings are 
about 3in. high, 
pot them singly 
into what are 
known as thumb 
pots, using a 
fairly rich mix- 
ture of soil. Sub- 
sequently they 
are moved into 
pots 3in in 
diameter at the 
top, and eventu- 


ally planted out +o 


. : _ 
in trenches in 
May as advised 
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Lettuce.—Where a warm corner is available, a small bed can be made 
up as advised for Carrots, and seed of an early Cabbage Lettuce, such as 
Early Paris Market, sown towards the end of the month. Sow in rows gin 
ipart and thin the seedlings early so that the plants stand 6in. asunder 
Slugs are very troublesome with early Lettuce, and the soil ought to be 
frequently dusted with soot to prevent these pests devouring the seedlings, 

Maize or Sweet Corn.—<Although the cobs of Maize or Sweet Corn 
are very highly appreciated in America, they are not very extensively grown 
in this country. To obtain them in good condition it is necessary to sow the 
seeds, one in a thumb pot, in February and raise the seedlings in a warm frame 
or greenhouse. Subsequently they are potted on into pots of larger size 
until they occupy those of sin. or 6in. in diameter at the top. Moderately 
rich soil and free ventilation whenever possible are essential, as it is desirable 
to have large, sturdy plants for the open garden early in June. They should 
be planted 3ft. apart each way in deeply dug and well manured soil, as rapid 
growth is necessary Most seed firms list varieties suitable for growing in 
this country, Early Yellow and White being general favourites 

Onions.—If the soil is sufficiently dry and friable, these may be sown 
outdoors at the end of February. The rows ought to be rft. apart and the 
seeds sown tin. deep. Deeply dug and well manured soil is essential for this 
crop, and it must be made firm after sowing. In many gardens Onions are 
sown under glass as advised for Leeks. They would not, of course, be planted 
out in trenches, but in rows 1ft. apart on the flat and 6in. between the plants. 

Parsnips.—These are best sown in February, in soil that has been deeply 
dug and manured the previous autumn. I always like to grow this crop on 
ground that was occupied previously by Celery, the deep trenching and 
manuring for that crop being ideal for the Parsnips. Sow in rows rft. apart 
and about an inch deep, and subsequently thin the seedlings so that they 
stand goin. asunder. Hollow Crown and Tender and True are both good 
varieties, 

Peas.—These are, perhaps, the most appreciated of all vegetable crops, 
and we cannot well have them too early. Some care is necessary in sowing 
during February, both in treatment and selection of varieties. One of the 
hardiest and most reliable sorts I know is The Pilot. This has nearly round 
seeds, which are not so likely to decay as those of the more tender wrinkled 
seeded varieties. In sowing very early Peas I always take out a trench rift. 
wide and 3in. deep. In this an inch thick layer of soil, made up of old sifted 
potting soil and plenty of coarse sand, is placed. The Peas are sown in this 
fairly thickly, and then covered with not more than an inch of the same soil 
mixture. The greatest difficulty to contend with in sowing Peas early is 
decay of the seeds, and the special soil and comparatively shallow covering 
will be found a good preventive of this trouble Fr. W. H 


RESTRAINT IN GARDEN ORNAMENT. 
\ LITTLE more than two years ago we illustrated, among the 
“ Lesser Country Houses of To-dav,’’ Mr. Stevenson’s home at 
Walton 
Heath, de- 
signed by Mr. 
P. Morley 
Horder. The 
garden then 
existed only 
m paper, and 
we now pub- 
lish a photo- 
graph of the 
south front 
by way of 
footnote to 
the earlier 
article. The 
treatment 1s 
instructive 
by reason of 
its very sim- 
plicity. The 
broad path 
leading from 
the round 
paved space 
with its sun- 
dial up to the 
middle fea- 
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house fulfils 
the useful 
tunction oft 
em phasising 
the scheme 
of the eleva- 
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cotta pots consort well with the paving of brick and tiles laid 
edgewise, on which they stand. This may seem a small point, 
but anything which tends to check a too great diversity in the 
materials of garden ornaments is a good thing. Miss P. W. 
Humphreys, in “‘ The Practical Book of Garden Architecture ” 
(Lippincott), warns her American readers very urgently against 
the mixture of styles and materials and the overcrowding of 
gardens with ornaments. We are not guiltless on this count in 
these islands. Statues of stone and marble, bronze and lead, 
are often seen jostled in mild confusion, with the result that 
the individual merits of none of them tell as they should. The 
decorative value of garden ornaments is prejudiced if they are 
allowed to play an obtrusive part in the scheme of design. Their 
function is rather to emphasise a vista or to give a focal point 
to some shapely corner than to attract marked attention to their 
own merits as sculpture. Works of fine art are, indeed, wasted 
in the open air, where weather will wreak vengeance on fine sur- 
faces and alternate rain and frost are apt to dismember the bravest 
garden gods. W. 
TWO GOOD AUTUMN ROSES. 

Owing to the mild weather that was experienced in most 
parts of the country last autumn, many varieties of Roses 
flowered freely during the early days of November. Among a 
fairly extensive collection, however, I did not have any of the 
large flowered sorts to equal Corallina, a tea variety raised 
by Messrs. William Paul and Sons in 1900. Although classed 
as a tea, it seems to be perfectly hardy, and makes a vigorous, 
erect bush that in November was as full of flowers as it was 
in July. These are of exquisite form, and deep coral red in 
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colour, and, so far as my experience goes, the plant is not 
addicted to mildew. <A polyantha variety that is always good 
in autumn, and last year better than ever, is Jessie. This was 
raised a few years ago by Messrs. H. Merryweather and Sons. 
From July until well into December, unless severe frosts are 
experienced, this is continuously in bloom, the sheaves of 
brilliant crimson-scarlet flowers being particularly welcome 
during the dull days of November. Both Corallina and Jessie 
ought to be freely planted in every garden, especially where 
outdoor flowers are appreciated during late autumn. Both are 
excellent for cutting. 


INSECTS ON ROOTS OF GREENHOUSE AND ROCK 
GARDEN PLANTS. 

With a view to finding a simple remedy for the mealy bug 
and woolly aphis pests which attack the roots of various kinds of 
greenhouse and rock garden plants, the Royal Horticultural 
Society have commenced investigations. It is pointed out that 
several kinds of these pests are concerned, and that, before simple 
remedies can be found, it is necessary to ascertain how far cach 
attacks plants in general, or to what extent each is limited in 
its food plants. The Society will, therefore, welcome specimens 
of plants that are so attacked, or, what would be even better 
invitations from owners of gardens for the investigator to inspec! 
such plants. Any infected specimens should be named, and these, 
as well as enquiries, sent to Professor Lefroy, Imperial College 
of Science, South Kensington, and not to the Society's gardens 
at Wisley, the object being to avoid infecting the plants growing 
in the greenhouses and rock garden there H 
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EVIDENCE OF MAN’S EXISTENCE 
WERE 


By Sir Ray 


THE 


N science small and, at first sight, insignificant things often 
lead, when carefully examined and tested, te conclusions 

A few bits of broken flint embedded 
in the sub-Crag “* nodule bed "’ or “ bone bed,”’ picked up 

in a crag-pit as the workmen dug them out, have led to 

the tremendous conclusion that in the immensely remote period 


of vast importance. 


before that bed was deposited—at least half a million and perhaps 
a million years ago—a race of skilful, reasonable human beings 
lived—hunted, worked, fought, rejoiced, reared their families 


and died—where now is Suffolk ! 


The astonishing thing about this conclusion, which dates 
from the discovery in 1909 of humanly worked flints in the sub- 
Crag bone bed at Ipswich by Mr. J. Reid Moir, is the far greater 
antiquity which must be assigned to these implements than to 
any previously recognised as evidence of the existence of man 
This extension of the antiquity of man has, very naturally and 
rightly, been questioned by those who had cautiously and with 
due admitted the man in 
England and Western Europe at a period greatly anterior to 
all historic record ; 


exercise of criticism existence ot 
anterior to the bronze period, when man 
had not the use of iron ; anterior to the period when, the use of 
metals being unknown, chipped and polished stone was used 
for weapons, for picks, hammers and knives. That period of 
‘“‘ polished stone,’’ and the dwellings, utensils, the monumental 
stones and the skulls and bones of their makers, can be traced 
bac.. for some ten thousand years until it disappears from our 
mental vision. Older than it, we find raised beaches, river gravels 
and deposits in caves, containing the rough, unpolished stone 
implements of yet earlier races, their cave paintings, carvings 
and rare specimens of their skulls and other such remains. 


This period of rough stone implements—the stone is usually 
** flint’ in Western Europe—is of immense extent, and comprises 
successive ages and “‘ cultures,’ 
races. 


’ revealing to us distinct successive 
It is in the earliest river gravels—those of the high 
terraces before the rivers had cut down to the present lower 
levels—that the students of prehistoric archeology discovered 
what they held to be the earliest indications of man’s presence— 
large, cleverly chipped leaf-shaped and almond-shaped flint 
implements. The abundant discoveries by M. Boucher de 
Perthes of these early flint implements were treated fifty-five 
years ago with great scepticism, although isolated specimens, 
such as that dug up in Gray’s Inn at the end of the seventeenth 
century, now in the British Museum, had been unhesitatingly 
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regarded at the time of their discovery as of human work- 


manship. The human origin of M. Boucher de Perthes’ specimens 
was denied ; fantastic theories of their production by accidental 
‘natural’’ fracture were put forward. Attempts were made to 
deny the great age of the gravels in which they are found, and by 


many the notion was entertained that they had been buried in 


these gravels long after the gravels had been laid down, But 
so abundant are these early unpolished, or “ palwolithic’’ im- 


plements as Lord Avebury called them, in so many of the river 
gravels of England and France that the evidence could not be 
resisted. No one doubts now that they were made by ancient 
men contemporary in this land with the mammoth, the hairy 
rhinoceros and the cave lion and hyzna, at a time when Britain 
And they 


been now clearly arranged in successive epochs, the later of 


still was joined to the European continent. have 
which are later than the last great extension of glaciers in the 
Northern Hemisphere (‘‘ the Glacial Period’’), while the olde1 
ante-date that great glacial extension, and are found in olde: 
river gravels with the remains of another species of elephant 
(not the mammoth) and another rhinoceros, and the hippo- 
potamus, which lived in a warmer climate, interposed between 
the last and an earlier glacial extension. 


This was the limit to which the remains of early man had 
been traced. But older than most of the river gravels of England 
containing rough flint implements are the great marine glacial 
deposits of the south-east of our island—the upper boulder 
clay, the middle glacial sands and lower boulder clays and 
** drift.” actually cut into by the river 
valleys, and must have preceded those valleys and their gravels. 
It is a matter of great difficulty to determine satisfactorily the 
relative ages of some of the older river gravels and the great 
glacial deposits. 


contorted These are 


But this is certain, viz., that the strange ice- 
ridden clays, sands and drifts of the East of England are of great 
bulk and thickness, and represent a vast lapse of time; and 
further, it is the fact that they are found deposited above the 
Red and Norwich Crag of Suffolk. Hence while a great part 
of the glacial deposits is older than the river valleys and their 
gravels, the Red Crag of Suffolk and its Norfolk extension are 
yet older than the glacial deposits! It is, moreover, generally 
held that the Crags are also older than the Cromer forest bed 
and some other local deposits celebrated for containing the well 
preserved remains of the Elephas meridionalis and the Rhinoceros 
Etruscus—species quite distinct from, and more ancient than, 
those found in the river gravels. And now our “ prehistorians ”’ 
are called upon to admit as of human workmanship sculptured 
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flints actually older than the Red Crag, found at its very base in the 
nodule bed of Suffolk and the stone bed of Norwich! 


It is obvious that these flints, if their human workmanship 
has to be admitted, establish a vast increase in the proved 
antiquity of man. His flint implements had been shown to 
exist in higher terrace river gravels—estimated at some two 
hundred thousand years in age—but now we are told that, going 
still further back behind the great glacial clays and drifts and 
the still older Red Crag, we have to recognise these ‘“‘ sub-Crag 
implements’’ as proving man’s existence. This takes us to a 
greatly more remote period—as much as half a million years ago. 
It is right that there should be hesitation about admitting such an 
increased antiquity for man. It is true that we are all agreed 
that in ages earlier than those in which the skilful palzeolithic man 
of the river gravels made his symmetrical and well chipped 
flint choppers and picks, there must have been ancestral races 
who made rougher stone implements, and even used unfashioned, 
naturally broken stones to scrape and fashion wood, bone and 
skin for their service, as did the Tasmanians and other modern 
savages. But the proof demanded that this or that piece of 
flint is the work of races earlier than our river gravels is a rigid 
one. It is not enough that a piece of flint is roughly broken into 
some shape which might have been useful to a primitive man. 
Such pieces are quite probably accidental, and can furnish 
no convincing evidence of 
having been handled by man. 


The natural fracture of 
flints by frost by forest fires, 
by impact when they are 
driven on to one another 
by torrents and _ waves, 
and, lastly, by the purposive 
and skilfully administered 
blows of another flint directed 
by human intelligence, have 
all to be very fully understood 
and considered if we wish to 
answer satisfactorily the 
question, ‘‘ Has this piece of 
flint been purposely shaped 
by man, or does it owe its 
shape to non-human forces ?”’ 
There are indications known 
to those who have made a 
close study of flint imple- 
ments which enable them to 
judge with some assurance 
as to whether the flakes or 
chips detached from a block 
of flint have been so de- 
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when at a camp where flint-like stone is abundant, will spend 
all their time in chipping the stone and attempting to make 
implements. Everyone, young and old, is busy at it, and an 
immense amount of the flint-like stone is “spoilt.’’ Failures 
are the rule, and the flaked stones are thrown away in thousands, 
not being worth carrying off as satisfactorily shaped. Only 
one in a thousand is chipped to the satisfaction of the artist- 
workman, and that is carried off, while the ill shaped efforts 
of beginners and the breakages are left behind in a mass. So, 
too, Professor Flinders Petrie tells us that on certain upland 
plateaux near the Nile, thousands of imperfect stone implements 
are found lying close together unburied on the surface. As 
many as half the stones lying there have been “ flaked’’ by the 
prehistoric Egyptian race, who made stone implements of the 
same shapes as those found in the river gravels of Western 
Europe ; but most of them are “ misfits,” failures or broken 
across. Well shaped perfect specimens are few and far between. 
It seems that the broken flints of the sub-Crag nodule bed and 
stone bed are to a large extent waste or rejected pieces, while 
only here and there more finished implements have been left. 
As a rule, successfully shaped implements were carried away 
by their owners to other districts. 


[ selected from Mr. Moir’s collection a dozen more or 
rostro-carinate (rostrum, a_ beak ; 
and carina, a_ keel) or 
beak-shaped implements for 
the purpose of studying 
them, and he has _ since 
continually lent me new finds 
of the kind. I arrived at 
the conclusion that the 
ancient pre-Crag men were 
trying to shape the flints, 
which they hit and fractured 
with varying skill into an 
implement of which Fig. 1 
gives four diagrammatic 
representations. This draw- 
ing is, as it were, the mental 
picture which the workman 
had formed and_ seldom 
succeeded in realising, though 
its main features can be seen 
in many of the sub-Crag flints 
worked into shape by blows 
P VENTRAL VIEW directed by him. The desired 


“ ” 


less definitely shaped 










implement should be sym- 
metrical (a feature in which 
complete success is rarely 
Fost attained), pointed and narrow 
in front, broad and thick 





tached by a blow or by the Potnt of beak: 
disruptive action of heat or 


of frost. Also, there are in- FIG. 


dications which can be more 

or less clearly recognised as to whether, in the case of the 
fracture being due to a blow, the blow was struck by a man or 
by natural (so called ‘‘ accidental ’’) concussion. 

I propose to discuss this subject in a later article, and to 
make it the introduction to a brief review of what is known as to 
ancient flint implements. Now I must limit myself to another 
test or criticism of the broken flint for which human shaping is 
claimed. When the sub-Crag flints of supposed human associa- 
tion were first brought to the notice of geologists and anti- 
quarians in 1909, a great number of fragmentary and irregularly 
shaped pieces were submitted to criticism which, in the opinion 
of really skilful experts, showed blows or “ flakings’’ only to 
be accounted for as made by man. The majority of these 
pieces had so little definite form or agreement in design that 
they did not convince most of those who saw them that they 
had been shaped by man. Among the specimens, however, 
were a small proportion of pieces which Mr. Moir called ‘‘ beak- 
like.” They failed to produce on sceptical enquirers the impres- 
sion of purposive shaping because they were associated with so 
many irregular and shapeless pieces. 

It is one of the most striking facts recorded by those who 
have stayed among Australian savages (for instance, my friend, 
Professor Baldwin Spencer of Melbourne) that the black fellows, 
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behind; the lower surface 
(called ‘‘ ventral’? in the 
2 figure) should be flat, pro- 

duced by one “cleaving” 
blow (often only partially successful), and usually there 
should be a smaller flat area (called the ‘“‘ dorsal plane ’’) 
on the upper face of the thick hinder part or “ butt’ of 
the implement. The two sides of the narrow beak-like region 
should be trimmed so as to slope like the two sides of a roef, 
meeting at a ridge or “‘ keel”’ (carina), which is trimmed, by small 
blows and consequent flakings, so as to give a downwardly 
curved beak-like outline when seen in profile. 





I published the diagrams here given (Fig. 1) of this plan in 
the Transactions of the Royal Society in 1912, and also 
several of the more or less clumsily made implements from 
below the Red Crag, which had led me to reconstruct this ‘‘ plan”’ 
or “‘ scheme ”’ of the rostro-carinate implements. After this was 
published I received from Dr. Sturge of Icklingham an imple- 
ment obtained by Mr. W. G. Clarke from the stone bed under- 
lying the Norwich extension of the Red Crag, whence many 
other rostro-carinate implements have been obtained. It is 
from the great pit at Whitlingham, which I have visited and 
carefully examined. The stone bed, about a foot and a half thick, 
consisting of dark coloured fractured flints of the size of an egg 
and bigger, is there seen resting on the chalk, while over it are 
ten feet of Crag, containing characteristic shells, and over this 
again some thirty feet of light coloured mid-glacial sands con- 
taining small, light coloured, rounded pebbles. This implement 
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is exceedingly inte- 
resting, because it 
undoubtedly came 
from the stone bed, 
and is the most per- 
fect realisation of 
the scheme or design 
which I had arrived 
at by the study of 
less skilfully sculp- 
tured specimens. | 
give here four draw- 
ings of it (Figs. 2, 
3, 4. and 5) to com- 
pare with the plan 
(Fig. 1) deduced 
from other = speci- 
mens before I had 
seen or heard of it. 
The drawings are 
lettered to show 
dorsal face _ (p), 
ventral face (v), 
anterior (A) and 
posterior (Pp) extremi- 
ties, right (r) and left 
(L) sides. Smaller 
letters are placed 
on several of the 
separate chipped or 
flaked surfaces so 
that they may 
be recognised in 
the different views. Most of these flaked surfaces show clearly 
the ripple-like mdges and valleys which are produccd con- 
centrically around the point of impact or ‘‘ centre of percussion ”’ 
or centre of the blow which caused the breaking off of a chip or 
flake. On account of the resemblance of these markings to those 
on some clam-shells, these broken surfaces are called conchoidal 
or shell-like fractures, and are familiar in all flints broken by a 
hammer. They always owe their origin to a blow (as I will 
explain in a later paper), which produces concentric waves in 
the elastic solid flint as a stone thrown into a pool produces 
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Fics. 2 To 5. Drawings of the Norwich “test specimen” of a rosiro-carinate flint 

implement from the stone-bed at Whiltingham—below the Norwich (Red) Crag. See 

Occasional Papers, No. 4, 1914, published by the Royal Anthropological Society. 
The drawings ave of the actual size of the specimen. 
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concentric ripples, and one can tell from the curvature of the 
solid ripples of flint exactly where the blow was struck. Good 
examples are k and h in Fig. 5, / in Fig. 4 and h in Fig. 2. 
These were formed by light sharp blows, and are of small extent ; 
but in c and d in Figs. 2 and 4 we have portions of much large1 
surfaces of fracture, which were produced by heavy blows when 
the block of flint was larger. Their centres of percussion were 
(as one can tell by their curvature) at some distance in parts 
of the flint, which have now been cleared away by later ‘‘ shaping ”’ 
blows. Not all the blows administered by a flint-worker to a 
flint result in an obvious conchoidal fracture 
He can, at will, strike a large flint with a 
peculiar heavy blow which cleaves it, forming 
a large flat surface on each half of the mass. 
It is in this way that the beautiful smooth 
surfaces of the flints uscd in ancient bui’ding 
in parts of Suffolk were produccd. And the 
same “‘art’’ of plane fracture was used by the 
maker of the rostro-carinate implements to 
produce the flat surfaces called in my diagram 
the dorsal plane and the ventral plane. The 
dorsal plane, marked a in Figs. 2 and 5, is 
clearly realised in this Whitlingham imple- 
ment, and so is the great ventral plane formed 
by one flat fracture, seen in Fig. 3. The keel 
(e) and its anterior point have lost, by attrition 
and frost fracture, their original sharpness. 
A prominent edge, or “ arréte,’’ as we call it, 
separating two surfaces of fracture, is very 
liable to break down in this way in flint im- 
plements of great age. 


The point of greatest interest and im- 
portance about this specimen is that no one 
can observe its very definite shape—like a 
rowing boat with a flat deck—and the way in 
which it is fashioned by a series of well directed 
‘‘chippings”’ or “ flakings’’ without feelirg 
fairly confident, thai it is the work of man. 
But when others of this shape are found with 
it or in like circumstances, some more and 
some less like it, and when one understands 
that these others had led me to publish the 
diagram (Fig. 1) before the specimen drawn in 
Figs. 2 to 5 was found, it is not possible for a 
reasonable man to doubt that this flint, and 
others like it, were sculptured to their present 
shape by man. 

(To be continued). 
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YDENHAM HOUSE, in the parish of Marystowe, in 
Devon, the seat of the Tremayne family since 1675, 
is one of the finest in the county Risdon describes 
it as ‘ beautified with buildings of such height 
that the very foundations were ready to reel under 

the burden.’’ This is an exaggeration, for the foundations 
are on solid rock, and in that rock the dairy is hewn. The 
position is singular. The whole valley—which is that of the 
Lyd—from Coryton Station to where it expands before 
reaching Lifton, was at one time a lake, out of which rose 
a nodule of ‘limestone rock. The lake was formed by a 
beaver dam, and to this day the banks are distinctly trace- 
able What is more is that the soil of the banks and above 
are loam, whereas the bed of the old lake is all rubbly deposit. 
In process of time either the dam gave way or the lake was 
filled up, and the ancient site was converted into a “‘ ham,” 
or meadow In Domesday it is called ‘“ Sidelham”’ or 
‘Sidraham,”’ so that it does not seem to have been derived 
trom ‘* Southern-ham.’ 

Sydenham became the property of John Wise, who 
lived in the reign of Henry IV, eighth in direct descent 
from William Wise, or Gwiss, who was living forty years 
atter the Conquest. The house, rising out of the green 
“hams” beside the river Lyd, has steeply wooded hills on 
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each side of the valley. The present mansion was erected 
by Sir Thomas Wise, who was knighted at the Coronation 
of King James I. The house is a very fine example of 
Elizabethan domestic architecture. It is built in the form 
of the letter E, adopted originally, perhaps, as a compliment 
to Queen Elizabeth, but mainly because that form was the 
most convenient, when the quadrangle, with gatehouse and 
all the windows looking into a court, was abandoned. The 
house is surrounded by a wall, and access to it is afforded 
through a pair of high iron gates, surmounted by the 
Tremayne crest, a pair of embowed arms holding aloft a 
head couped at the neck and crowned with a tall black hat. 
Originally the head was that of a Saracen, and the tradition 
is that the crest was assumed by a Crusading Tremayne 
in commemoration of an achievement in a contest in the 
Holy Land. But the Tremaynes were a Royalist family 
and one might suppose that after the Restoration they 
put a Puritan’s black beaver on the amputated head ; 
but the change took place earlier. Although the house is 
built in the shape of the letter E, yet the side members 
have, so to speak, transepts, or blocks, projecting inward. 
The windows are nearly all of granite, mullioned and 
transomed. The eaves project with unusual boldness. The 
house is two-storeyed, with attics. Above the doorway in 
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the porch, within a recess, are the 
arms of Wyse, Sa. three chev- 
ronels, erm. 

Lysons, in his “ History of 
Devon,” says that Sydenham 
House was garrisoned for the 
King during the Civil Wars, and 
was taken after a siege by the 
Parliamentary forces under Colonel 
Holborne in January, 1645. But 
this is a mistake. In the nrst 
place the Wyse family were zealous 
Parliamentarians, and in_ the 
next, the Sydenham house that 
was taken was Combe Syden- 
ham, in the parish of Stogumber, 
about ten miles from Taunton. 
That some fighting did take place 
near the Devonshire Sydenham 
is possible enough, as swords and 
pistols have been unearthed near 
the house in what is called the 
Turtle Grove, and there certainly 
was a battle fought on Sourton 
Down, at no_ considerable 
distance, on April 25th, 1643, 
when the Royalist troops, under 
Sir Ralph Hopton, were de- 
feated, and fled, pursued by 
the Parliamentarians, towards 
Launceston. 

Sir Thomas Wyse, who built 
Sydenham House, died in 1630, 
and is buried in Marystowe Church, 
where a monument was erected 
to his memory. It is a cumbrous 
structure and was formerly 
enclosed within portions of the 
rood-screen. The monument 
consists of an erection like a 
four-post bed, the pillars of the 
Corinthian order. On it lie two 
life-sized figures of Sir Thomas 
and his wife. Those of four 
children are placed on a ledge 
round the bed, together with the 
representations of two infants in 
curious square cradles without 
rockers, and of another sitting in 
a chair, and dressed in lace from 
head to foot. At the back of the 
monument are ason and daughter 
of greater size, facing each other, 
kneeling at a desk. This son 
is Thomas Wyse, his father’s 
heir; he hardly ever resided in 
Sydenham. This Thomas was 
Sheriff of Devon in 1638-9, and 
either for the entry of the judges 
into Exeter or some other great 
occasion, had a fine saddle and 
set of horse-trappings made for 
his wife, Lady Mary Wyse. This 
horse furniture still exists at 
Sydenham in perfect condition ; 
it is of red velvet with silver 
lace. Thomas died of smallpox 
in London, and was buried in 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster, May, 
1641. Five months later the 
widow married John Harris of 
Radford, near Plymouth, and on 
his death she consoled herself by 
marrying Sir Henry Cary. She 
resided much at Sydenham, and 
died there. Her portrait hangs on 
the great staircase. She is said 
to have worn a ring with the 
posy, ““ Thrice happy Mary, Wyse, 
Harris, Cary,” in allusion to her 
three husbands. By her first 
husband she had Edward, who 
inherited the Wyse property ; he 
married Arabella, daughter of 
Oliver Lord St. John of Blotsoe. 
In 1655 he began to build at 
Sydenham, altering the garden 
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front in the style of the period after the Restoration. 
No more granite mullioned windows, but tall French sash 
windows. No more oak panelling, but deal, with needle- 
work let in in panels, and the woodwork painted 
white. Happily, he did not perpetrate much mischief. 
He, however, altered the hall, and placed his arms impaled 
with those of St. John, and date 1656 over the granite 
fireplace. 

Edward and Arabella Wyse had no son who lived to 
succeed, and the heiress was their daughter Arabella, who 
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married, January 28th, 1674, in Exeter, Edmund, son of 
Colonel Arthur Tremayne of Collacomb, in Lamerton. 
Tradition has it that this was a runaway marriage. It was 
one that did not please the bride’s father, for he had been 
all his life under Puritan influence, and had sat in Richard 
Cromwell’s parliament; whereas the Tremayne family 
had been staunchly Royalist. Their loyalty was so well known 
that the horses at Collacomb were the first in this neighbour- 
hood to be seized in the name of the Parliament. Edward, 
who was knighted at the Restoration, died in 1675, and 
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so the stately mansion of Sydenham passed to the Tremayne 
family. The house possesses a noble staircase, with boldly 
carved oak newels and balustrade ,and is lighted by an immense 


granite mullioned and transomed window that by some 
inadvertence has been cut crooked. Sydenham mansion 


is singularly deficient in plasterwork ceilings. The only bit 
of ornamental work in it of this description is on the landing 
of the staircase, and is of the late seventeenth century. The 
walls on all sides are hung with portraits of the Wyse family. 
Sir Thomas had nine daughters, all curiously alike, painted 
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on separate canvasses. But, indeed, the portraits of his 
period and of that of Charles II have a singular resemblance, 
due to the fashion of wearing the hair and of dress, and a 
lack of intelligence and individuality, due doubtless to the 
monotony of their lives. The dining-room has a bay to the 
south, and is panelled richly throughout with oak and inlay 
in light wood in patterns. The wainscot conceals a flight of 
winding stairs constructed in the thickness of the wall, 
communicating with a bedchamber above and leading to 
the attics. Externally the bay is awkwardly capped by the 
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roof [his is. cer- pertained to the 
tainly not in accord shrievalty of Arthur 
ance with the Wise Tremayne in 
original design, and +4 1761. The lover of 
is due probably to 7? a pewter will be de- 
it having been lighted at the 
hurriedly finished amount there is, 
off during the / shining as _ silver, 
troubles of the Civil 7 Se displayed on the 
War The south , i dressers in the old 
side of the house ; kitchen. There is 
looks into a delight , also much embroi 
ful walled garden ; dery and iace in the 
full of herbaceous . house, and paper cut 
plants, a_ veritable into the most 
sun trap; but, on minute and delicate 
account of the house representation of 
lving so low, vege : - . trees, a chase, 
tables and flowers . . ' horses and hounds 
are liable to be cut all bearing witness 
off by late frosts : s nd to the activity and 
and the former need : 1 6 dexterity of the 
careful protection x ; fingers of the Wyse 
even so late as ‘ a ~— and Tremayne 
June. In that por SS ;, . ladies in olden times 
tion of the house : 1a , ; — a, Judging from speci- 
built or altered by , ; s <s {| mens dated in the 
Sir Edward Wyse a writer's possession, 
ire some admirable this latter paper- 
Tremayne portraits work belongs to the 
Kitcat, by the elder period of the Res- 
Gandy, and one toration. Marystow: 
quite in his best Church stands on a 
stvle by Opie of Mr height at som 
Arthur Tremayne distance from 

The house con Sydenham. As its 
tains a vast amount name implies, _ it 
of old furniture and was a stockade of 
curios of every de : Saxon settlers. The 
scription, from man . church has a door- 
traps to a pair of , = . ‘ way of Norman 
embroidered pistol- work and windows 
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pointed _ period. 
In the porch is 
a fireplace with 
chimney for the 
kindled charcoal 
required for in- 
cense. 

In the summer 
of 1913 a pageant 
was held in the 
garden of Syden- 
ham House. It 
represented the 
reception of Sir 
Francis Drake by 
Queen Elizabeth. 
Before Her 
Majesty and 
Court were per- 
formed Morris 
dances. Madrigals 
were sung, and 
Pyramus and 
Tnisbe enacted 
from “Mid- 
summer Night’s 
Dream.’ The 
day was radiant, 
and in the 
glorious sunshine, 
and the balmy 
air perfumed with 
flowers, with the 
rich dresses of the 
period and the 
setting as scenery 
of the delightful 
old house, 
nothing could 
have been desired 
more charming ; 
and to the 
country people, 
who came in 
crowds, nothing 
could have been 
devised more in- 
structive as tothe 
history of the 
county during 
the sixteenth 
century. 

We leave the 
garden of Syden- 
ham House as we 
entered it, by the 
gate which bears 
on its overthrow 
the curious device 
of a Puritan hat 
The technique of 
the ironwork 
clearly proves it 
to be of later than 
Puritan times. 
There was no such 
delicate smith- 
work until after 
the advent of 
Tijou, who 
worked at St. 
Paul’s and 
Hampton Court. 
Only to an expert 
in monograms 
wouldthe mingled 
letters reveal the 
name ofthe 
owner for whom 
the gate was 
made. Until that 
is done the date 
of this fascinating 
craftsmanship 
cannot be fixed. 

S. BARING 

GOULD. 
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DRAKE THROUGH SPANISH EYES 


OR over three centuries a vast amount of information 
about Sir Francis Drake and the other Elizabethan 
adventurers on the Spanish main has been embalmed 
in the records of the Spanish Inquisition, and is 
now brought to light in the new volume of the 

Hakluyt Society, New Light on Drake, a collection of docu- 
ments relating to his voyage of circumnavigation 1577-1580. 
Translated and edited by Zelia Nuttall. The first three 
documents given are those of the Englishmen who had gone 
off on an adventure of their own under the general command 
of John Oxenham. As is well known, they came to grief. 
Oxenham was a man of great courage but considerable 
indiscretion, and ultimately fell into the hands of the 
Spaniards. Mrs. Nuttall herself was more thrilled by these 
evidences than by any of the others which are printed in 
her book. Usually, victims of the Spanish Inquisition, 
after being examined 
under torture, were ex- 
ecuted, and passed out of 
the memory of man. In 
this case, three hundred 
and thirty years after 
these men suffered the 
penalty of their rashness, 
this evidence has been 
unearthed at Seville. Two 
objects seem to have been 
kept in view by those who 
examined them. The first 
was to find out if they 
knew how to manufacture 
artillery, and the second 
was information about 
Drake. The former line 
of enquiry elicited some 
curious information about 
warfare in the spacious 
days: “Questioned 
whether he knew how to 
manufacture artillery, or 
had seen it made, or 
whether any of his com- 
panions knew how to do 
so, or to make other fire- 
works such as are used in 
the defence of towns, he 
answered that neither he 
not any of his companions 
knew how to manufacture 
artillery, nor had he seen 
it made, but he knew very 
well how to make the 
devices which were at- 
tached to arrows, pikes 
and lances in order to set 
fire to the sails of ships 
and to the ships them- 
selves. He also knew how 
to make ‘ firewings’ with 
nails which caught in the 
woodwork and set fire to 
vessels. All these are much 
used in England to defend 
ships and burn others.” 
Concerning Drake, we are : 
told that he was a poor Sem 
man who did not him- 
self have the means of 
fitting out vessels, although with the aid of his relatives and 
companions it might be possible for him to do so. He said 
Captain Francis Drake had often spoken in the sense that if 
the Queen would grant him the licence, he would pass through 
the Straits of Magellan and found states for her in some 
good country. After him the shipmaster was examined, 
and he said: ‘‘ The Queen is the cause that no one comes. 
England is so full of people that there are many that wish 
to go to other parts.”” He concluded by saying that: “ If 
the Queen should die Francis Drake would come, because the 
Lord Admiral bas a great affection for him.” Butler, the 
third of the trio, and the pilot of the ship, was asked to 
interpret and explain a letter in the English tongue which 
Francis Drake had written as a safe-conduct to San Juan de 
Anton, a celebrated letter to which we shall have occasion 
to refer later. 


“af abes Letper candile fortifi,ac mactiZ. Ducts Draeck ad viuum mem gus 
foto rerrarum pa egg tae! yom owen decem Spare, Lephiris 

tibus circwnduto, Ingham fedes proprias 
nis 1s8o rew/fit cum antea porru Srlufier Ja. Decemb: arm. 1s 77. 





(Le vray portrait du Ca spit ame “Dracck Tequel @ craat route laterre en trou 
annecs moms deux. mots et 1? tours 1] . 
de Decembre ..s77 ec fit on retour audice PR gyvaulme le 26. wr de Serpe ss8o. 
444A ef Jileft: virum D D. Edoardum Staffare 
enricumn 3 - Chri? Franc: Pregem legatwun D. 


J Raed Pirwe it . hee Dane 


FRANCIS 
The Rabel portrait reproduced by Donald Macbeth for the Hakluyt Society 


Following this, we have the account of the voyage round 
the world by Drake’s cousin, John Drake. He and his 
uncle, it will be remembered, were very great friends, and on 
board ship used to amuse themselves by painting. It is 
very likely that John Drake made the pictures which illus- 
trated his uncle’s diary of the voyage. This was written 
for Queen Elizabeth and must have been a highly interesting 
document, but, unfortunately, no trace of it remains. 

The next section of the book is the narrative of Pedro 
Sarmiento de Gamboa. It is officially described as ‘“* His 
account of what the Corsair Francisco did, and the robberies 
he committed on the coasts of Chile and Peru, as well as the 
measures the Viceroy Don Francisco de Toledo adopted 
against him.’ Here, as elsewhere, we have reason to admire 
the very clear and business methods of the Spanish officials. 
Spain was very well served in those days, and we doubt if 
there is a country in the 
world whose civil servants 
could produce reports 
equal in lucidity and 
general culture to those 
here printed. From a few 
incidental hints we learn 
that Drake, or Draquez, 
as he is called in the 
papers, carries a name of 
dread to Spaniards. But 
nothing of this gets into 
the official accounts, 
which are simple, straight 
forwardstatements. When 
witnesses were examined 
on oath they were asked 
to speak without hate of 
anyone, and it would 
almost appear as though 
they acted on the injunc- 
tion. Pedro Sarmiento’s 
story is chiefly one of 
lost opportunities on the 
part of the Spaniards. 
He tells how the English- 
men took the sea chart of 
the pilot of La Capitana 
and guided themselves by 
it from port to port. At 
La Herradura they cast 
anchor and landed, but 
they got into trouble with 
the Spaniards and Indians 
and only just escaped 
with their lives. Atter 
that they sailed into the 
Bahia Salada, where they 
remained for forty days. 
fauen There Drake built himself 
» 4. Cal. Octebrp anno 4 parry viry\/ a launch, cleaned and 
greased his ship, and 
brought on deck the 
artillery which previously 
had been kept down in 
. Obferuantyp - the hold. All attempts 
de leu feulp/it et ¢xcuder to capture Francis were 

. vain, which  dis- 
appointed the Viceroy 
very much and caused 
him to censure and _ re- 
prove his officials. It 
was the need he felt of artillery that caused him to send 
an official to Oxenham’s examination. 

The third section of the book consists of official docu- 
ments, the majority of them reports about Drake from different 
parts, such as Guatemala, Costa Rica, Nicaragua and Tierra 
Firme. They show the Spaniards in vain pursuit of the 
bold, elusive English seaman, who pounced on their  sltips 
where he liked and had always means of escape at hand. 
A new and interesting feature of the book is the publication 
of the evidence given by Spaniards who had been Drake’s 
prisoners, 

From the material that has been accumulated it is possible 
to form a tolerably faithful picture of the great seaman who 
was called corsair, buccaneer and pirate by his enemies, 
but himself claimed authority under Queen Elizabeth's 
commission. In the first place, he was undoubtedly a 
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gentleman. He seems to 
have known Spanish very 
perfectly, and in his meet- 
ings with the _ great 
Spanish grandees of the 
time his bearing is always 
that of an equal. Don 
Francisco de Zarate was 
one of the most polished 
and eminent Spanish 
noblemen of the day. He 
was a cousin of the Duke 
of Medina and a member 
of the noble order of St 
James. He wore its red 
enamelled cross, the 
emblem of military 
valour, with pride rhe 
Spanish poet, Lope de 
Vega, commemorates how 
Drake, whose rigour was 
always tempered with 
mercy, made Zarate a gift 
of the red cross, his own 
property. Zarate’s whole 
account is such a one as 
one noble and courteous 
knight might give of 
another whose prisoner 
he had been. Zarate’s 
narration gives a pleasant 
glimpse of life towards 
the end of the sixteenth 
century. When his ship 
was taken, his captors 
‘did no personal harm to 
anyone beyond seizing the 
swords and kevs of the 
passengers.” Zarate 
evidently believed on his 
capture that death was 
in store, for he says he 
was glad to be ordered to 
go in their boat, “ as it 
appeared to me that it 
gave me more. time 
in which to recommend 


myself to God.” But he found Drake a very different man 
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who do not I get out of 
humour,” were the first 
words of the English 
seaman, and thereupon he 
asked him how much 
silver and gold the ship 
held. On being told 
none, he repeated the 
question, but never seems 
to have doubted the good 
faith of his prisoner. 
At dinner he was ordered 
to sit next to Drake, who 
“began to give me food 
from his own plate, tell- 
ing me not to grieve, that 
my life and property were 
safe. I kissed his hands 
for this.” Next day 
was Sunday and Drake 
dressed and decked him- 
self very finely and had 
his galleon decorated with 
all its flags and banners. 
Then he politely requested 
that Zarate would “ let 
one of your pages come 
with me to show me your 
apparel.” It took him 
from about nine in the 
morning till dusk to 
complete the examina- 
tion. Yet Zarate says: 
“ Of that which belonged 
to me he took but little” ; 
and in return for certain 
trifles that had taken his 
fancy he gave his prisoner 
a falchion and a small 
brazier of silver. On the 
Monday morning he re- 
turned to some of the 
passengers their boxes 
and he called the Spanish 
sailors together and gave 
each a handful of reals. 
He also gave the same 


“to some other men who appeared to him to be the most 


from what rumour or his own lively imagination had painted. _needy.’’ In taking leave of his prisoner, Drake besought him 


‘1 am a friend of those who tell me the truth, but with those — earnestly to 
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I had met him on April 6th and that he was well.” The 
Englishmen to whom he referred were, no doubt, John Oxenham 
and his two companions who at that moment were waiting death 
in a Spanish prison. Zarate’s account of the crew of the 
Golden Hind deserves to be noted. He found that she was 
manned with one hundred men of an age for warfare and 
“as practised therein as old soldiers from Italy could be.” 
“He treats them with affection,” he goes on to say, “ and 
they treat him with respect.’’ He was also surprised to 
find that Drake carried with him nine or ten cavaliers, cadets 
of English noblemen. These he had formed into a council 
which he called together for even the most trivial matter, 
although he took little advice from them. At table Drake 
was served like an emperor. “ He is served on silver dishes 
with gold borders and gilded garlands, in which are his arms. 
He carried all sorts of dainties and perfumed waters,” and ‘ He 
dines and sups to the music of viols.”” Here is a sentence 
that might be commended to the notice of the German plun- 
derers: ‘‘ When our ship was sacked, no man dared take any- 
thing without his orders.”” Then the Spanish grandee goes on 
to tell that he had painters on board; but in this he was 
mistaken, as the only painters on board were Drake himself 
and his cousin, John Drake, and Francis Fletcher, who among 
them drew up an illustrated diary of the voyage. Zarate 
says: “I managed to ascertain whether the General was 
well liked, and all said that they adored him.”’ This is the 
very vivid and accurate testimony of Francisco de Zarate. 
It shows Drake in the light of a strong captor indeed, but a 
genial and unoppressive adventurer. It is easy to see that 
between prisoner and captor there had come into existence 
that understanding and sympathy which bold and noble 
minds are very ready to conceive for one another. 

The most vivid account of Drake, as seen through 
Spanish eyes, is to be found in the deposition of the Governor 
of Guatuleo. He gave evidence before the Inquisition 
presided over by the Bishop of La Plata. This Governor 
was anxious, above all things, to prevent Drake carrying on 
further depredations in the rich city, which at that time 
was the centre of the Spanish trade with Honduras and Peru. 
He was encouraged to beard the lion in his den by the factor 
Francisco Gomez Rengifo, who told him that Francis Drake 
“was a man with whom one could talk without fear, and 
that he had given him his word and promised as much.” 
Rengifo, who seemed to know his man, probably reflects 
the general attitude when he insisted that the corsair’s word 
was as good as law to him, and that he was a man to be 
trusted. The Governor, however, would not commit himself 
to such a course suddenly, but went and took counsel with 
his friends. The end was that they agreed to go on board 
the ship, ‘‘ but that they would do so after dining, so as not 
to have to dine with him, as he ate meat.’’ What emerges 
from this is the fame of Drake’s hospitality, in which he was 
English to the core. On the Wednesday of Holy Week 
the Governor and his friends, consisting of the said Rengifo, 
a tailor, a soldier and two sailors, performed the visit. On 
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entering the ship, the Lutheran, as he calls Drake, ‘ was 
below, and he made them go down to the lowest deck, where 
he showed them the silver, artillery and ammunition he 
carried.”” Then, as had been foreboded, he invited them to dine 
with him, but the Governor answered, ‘‘ We kiss your Lord- 
ship’s hands, but we have already dined on shore,” whereupon 
the warm-hearted Drake had refreshments brought out and 
insisted upon them drinking wine with him. Then they put 
their plea before him and entreated that as he had taken what 
he wanted from the port he would now leave it in peace. 
Drake answered them kindly enough as far as their request 
went, but he wanted the pilot of the ship, and “if he does not 
appear, (here he put his hand to his throat, making a sign 
that he would do much harm.)’’ They took leave of him, 
not, however, before he had given them an invitation to 
return on the following Thursday, which was Holy Thursday. 
But once out of his clutches they did not care to come back : 
‘““On shore the witness and the said Francisco Gomez and 
the others decided that they would not look upon his face 
again, and that, if he sent the boat for them, as agreed upon, 
he was to be told that the Alcalde of this port had placed a 
great penalty on those who went to his ship.” 

Looked at from a detached point of view, this picture 
of Drake is very captivating. It agrees with the humanity 
which he displayed throughout the war. As far as we can 
see, he never shed blood unless it was in battle or justified 
by treason, as in the case of Thomas Doughty. Nor is there 
any instance of cruelty brought to his charge, although if 
ever reprisals could be justified they would have been in 
the case of an enemy who made common use of the Inquisition 
and rack. Historically speaking, the most important docu- 
ment in this book is the log-book of Nuno da Silva, the pilot. 
The entries in it are very brief, but they bring before us the 
daily life on board an ocean-going ship in the sixteenth 
century. We give as a specimen the entries for the last 
days of December, beginning with the roth: “In the 
morning they went to look for water and took two large 
pigs and many small ones. At two o’clock in the afternoon 
the natives gave battle and took one (English)man. We 
saw 250 men on horseback and as many on foot. 20th. 
Set sail. 21st.—Went to an island and brought back many 
birds. 22nd.—Came to anchor in a good harbour. 23rd. 
They unloaded the timber to build the pinnace. 24th.—In 
the same port. 25th.—The same. To-day is Christmas 
Day. 26th to 31st.—The same.” 

It will be seen that in this book one of the first and 
greatest and most gallant of our sailors is painted full size. 
He was in the prime of life when these events occurred, 
and appears to have had a full share of the sailors’ joviality. 
But that was in his hours of ease. At the moment of danger 
or of action the Spaniards always found him a bold and 
cunning foe, full of resource and British tenacity. The 
historic fact made apparent by the book is that Sir Francis 
Drake was no corsair or buccaneer, but a naval officer holding 
the commission of his Sovereign. 
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William Blake, Poet and Mystic, by P. Berger 
Daniel H Conner. (Chapman and Hall.) 

R. BERGER is Professor of English Language 
and Literature in the Lycce and Lecturer in 
the University of Bordeaux. These institutions 
are to be congratulated on the fact. In these 
pages the Professor shows himself possessed of a 

great knowledge of English imaginative and _ philosophical 
literature, good judgment and fine taste. In the course of 
this dissertation he alludes to or cites a great number of our 
classics, and always with the ease and intimacy of a native. 
Yet by an unhappy chance he devotes his attention to the 
least interesting side of Blake—the mystic side. It is the 
part of Blake that no man, living or dead, understands or 
understood, and in that sweeping category we may safely 
place Blake himself. Besides, Professor Berger studiously 
ignores the artist in Blake, and the Blake drawings are 
assuredly an essential of the Blake mysticism. They are, 
in fact, the poems shown in form and colour. Yet they are 
beyond understanding. No one with an eye can be blind 
to their singular merit, but it is revealed only in peaks of 
light that may or may not tell of an ordered and builded 
city. The long grace and beauty of a limb, the loveliness 
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of a hand, the dignity and power of a face make precious 
some of the most inexplicable drawings; but the artist's 
chief aim (if he had any!) is hidden in darkness. One 
who was probably the most devoted student of the Blake 
pictures in our day, one whose life had no dearer occupa- 
tion than that of puzzling over them, told the present writer 
that the only feasible theory he could frame was that Blake 
sitting by a blazing firelight imagined grotesque figures in 
the flames and then tried to render them in verse and picture. 
For, as we have said, the one is the counterpart of the other. 
Blake was an artist of genius and a true poet, but his mind 
was undisciplined and impatient. Attention at the moment, 
in France as in England, is directed to his mysticism, because, 
among others, Professor Berger has brought to the front 
that mode of thought. But in the case of Blake it is best 
to leave the general question out. Whether it is or is not 
possible for a mortal to get into communion with the invisible 
and immortal is a question immaterial to a true appreciation 
of Blake. In the best sense every great poet is a mystic, 
because poetry in large measure is a realisation of those 
dark mysteries that surround man’s sojourn on earth—that 
fraction of vivid consciousness that comes ‘‘ between a sleep 
and a sleep.” In Blake, consciousness of the mystery 
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of life finds expression in a beautiful and _ infinite 
tenderness. 

Little Fly, 

Thy Summer's play 

My thoughtless hand 

Has brush’d away 


The well known poem is so delicate and dainty that one 
resents Professor Berger’s reading of mysticism into it. 
Upon every poetic mind there is at times flashed a realisation 
of the insignificance of mankind, “ A trouble of ants in the 
gleam of a million million of suns.” And Blake only makes 
an ancient comparison originally and beautifully : 

For I dance, 

And drink, and sing, 

rill some blird hand 


Snall brush my wing 


His constant feeling of the brevity of life made him more 
impatient of convention and furious at the unnecessary 
sadnesses of mankind. You saw the first in his innumerable 
protestations against the strict, narrow morality of his time : 
I went to the Garden of Love 
And saw what I never had seen 
A chapel was built in the midst 
Where I used to play on the green 


And the gates of the chapel were shut, 
And “ Thou shalt not” writ over the door, 
So I turned to the Garden of Love 


Phat so many sweet flowers bore 


And I saw it was filled with graves 
And tombstones where flowers should be, 

And priests in black gowns were walking their rounds 
And binding with briars my joys and desires 


The same rebellion is expressed in the famous poem, ‘“ Ah, 
Sunflower,”” and a different aspect of it in ‘“ London ”’ 
I wander through each chartered street 
Near where the chartered Thames does flow, 
And mark in every face I meet 
Marks of weakness, marks of woe 


In every face of every man, 
In every infant's cry of fear, 
In every voice, in every ban, 


rhe mind-forged manacles I hear 


In such verses as these is to be found the simple, natural 
Blake, a poet of intense vision, a man far more distinguished 
by his prejudices than his power of reason, a headstrong 
Englishman ready to dash against the restrictions and 
barriers with which succeeding generations have hedged in 
behaviour. And the most of his finer pieces were written 
in early maturity. The earliest of all bear marks of imitation. 
Blake’s rebellion against his own time was probably in large 
measure due to his reading in Shakespeare, where he found 
direct, free expression of primitive sentiment and an inter- 
course with Nature trammelled by none of the formulas 
which governed the school of Pope and Dryden. Such little 
pictures as the following, which Professor Berger describes 
as “an etching in a few lines,” is an obvious parody of 
Shakespeare : 
When silver snow decks Susan's cloaths 


And jewels hang at th’ shepherd's nose. 


It is scarcely necessary to refer to the well known 


When icicles hang by the wall 
And Dick the shepherd blows his nails 


The Shakespearean influence is equally visible in “ King 
Edward the Third” and “ King John.”’ But slavish imita- 
tion was absolutely impossible to Blake. When he con- 
fessedly imitates Spenser he still reproduces only his own 
thought. Such work was excellent preparation for what was 
to come, and even in his early poems we get a foretaste 
of his quality, as in the piece to the Muses, wherein his 
preference for the old finds vent : 

Whether on Ida’s shady brow 

Or in the chambers of the East 
The chambers of the sun that now 


From ancient melody have ceased. 


Professor Berger has toiled his way through the prophetic 
books that are the despair of most. Very little can be added 
to the conclusion at which he arrives : 


At least three planes of vision are perpetually mingled together in his 
mind. He passes without warning and with the utmost swiftness from one 
to the other, and compels us, whether we will or no, to follow him. As long 
as he remains upon the first plane, he is quite a commonplace writer: we 
follow him easily and without enthusiasm. When his mysticism draws him 
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into the second, without making him forget the first, he gives us poetry more 
delightful than any that his age had heard, and than most that we have 
listened to from his successors. But when he is carried still further, when he 
moves upon the third or the fourth plane, and becomes entirely oblivious of 
the lower ones, then we find in his work only the fevered dreams of the mystic 

We can feel their strange beauty, divine their power, and admire: but they 
no longer conform to our mental conception of poetry, and this fact is their 
death warrant. The mystic has destroyed the poet. It is the cvitic’s 
duty, nevertheless, to follow him through all these stages to see what exquisite 
poetry he was capable of writing, to watch his struggles and his final submersion 
in the waves of mysticism that, mounting always upwards, ended by taking 
possession of the man’s whole soul. 


This is but to say in a different way that Blake tried in vain 
to show in verse what fancy’s eye had beheld in the glowing 
flame of the wood fire. A lovely line, a phrase, a speaking 
name hint at the dream picture which he cannot or will not 
draw, and so he remains too great a poet to be great as a 
mystic, too great a mystic to be a finished poet. Fragments 
of him alone show what might have been. 


AN AMERICAN SCHOOL STORY. 
The Winds of Deal, by Latta Griswold. (Macmillan.) 
BRITONS have, as a rule, heard something of university life in America, 
but nothing of the school life there, so that this schoolboy story makes a 
very interesting novelty. The author is a clergyman and a master of on¢ 
of the best of what we should call American public schools, although 


” 


Americans, to whom “ public” conveys quite a different and more literal 
meaning, would speak of it as a preparatory school. Mr. Griswold has already 
written the story of his hero, Deering, at Deal School and afterwards at 
Princeton ; now, in the third volume of the trilogy, he brings Deering back 
as a young master to his old school, and partially deposes him from the place 
of hero in favour of a younger generation. Mr. Griswold writes primarily 
for American boys, and so takes for granted a good deal which would be new 
and interesting to us, but common form to them. Consequently, if we want 
to make, in much detail, comparisons of life at British and American schools 
we may be a little disappointed. We gain glimpses, however, of a rather 
different and, as it seems, a freer relationship between boys and masters 
than we are accustomed to, and also of a wider circle of interests for the 
boys. Though they are keen, with the thoroughgoing American keenness, 
to “‘ make ” the baseball nine or the football team, they do not seem to have 
a horizon so wholly limited to games as do many boys at English public schools, 
For example, two or three boys are kept within ** close bounds ” as a punish- 
ment for some lawlessness, and their plight is thus commented on: ‘* While 
their companions were enjoying the freedom of the ice, the beaches, the 
woods, they would be cooped up on the campus and condemned for exercise 
to squash, fives or gymnastics.” 
life in “ Tom Brown, 


That wide list of amusements suggests the 
” when the boys, besides playing games, seemed to be 
constantly fishing or birds’-nesting and going walks to Bilton Grange or 
Caldecott’s Spinney, and it must surely be set down to American schools 
on the right side of the account. On the other hand, some of the boys seem 
to enjoy an extraordinary liberty in the holidays, which they spend staying 
by themselves in one of the most gorgeous of New York hotels, a plan which 


anxious parents will almost certainly think a bad one. These things, however, 
are by the way. The author's main object is to give a series of studies of 


boy characters, and there is one of them which strikes the non-schooimaster, 
at any rate, as both skilful and subtle. Macgregor Meath is, fortunately, 
not like the general run of boys. He has a capacity for leading, a love ot 
power and a strategic genius for getting his own way which now and then 
suggest Scaife in Mr. Vachell’s “* The Hill.” He has also a dislike for routine 
and athleticism and a fine contempt for the athletic deities of school life 
faintly reminiscent of Stalky. He has plenty of pluck, but he is, on the whole, 
a hard, dishonest, unscrupulous little schemer—a boy who will wield enormous 
power over his contemporaries in the earlier years at school, and will lose a 
good deal of it and sink to comparative impotence as those less precocious 
contemporaries develop. Mr. Griswold makes him, now and then, as we 
venture to think, a little too diabolically clever and like wise too much given 
to psychological analysis; but the study is undoubtedly a very interesting 
if not a very pleasant one. Its real merit is shown, moreover, when Meath’s 
sceptre begins to depart from him. If this had been depicted merely as a 
sort of judgment on him we should have had the conventional moral to the 
conventional school story. But Mr. Griswold has made the boy—his empir« 
crumbled and bitterness in his heart—a really pathetic figure, while at the 
same time there is no hint of his being converted to better ways; and if 
this is not good morality, it is, at any rate, good art. The author of “ Tom 
Brown,” in the Preface to his Sixth Edition, said that he had been told that 
” in his book, and added that he entirely 
declined to amend this state of things, and that he only wrote in order to 


there was “‘ too much preaching 


get a chance of preaching. Some readers may be inclined to make a similar 
charge against Mr. Griswold, and we can imagine him making much the same 
courageous answer. Whatever we may individually feel about it, he is 
so straightforward and sincere and completely untainted by priggishness 
that criticism on this point should be disarmed. 


Walford’s County Families. (Spottiswoode and Co.) 

AS is the case with all books of reference, a great deal of additional work, 
caused by the losses in the war, has this year been thrown on the Editor of 
Waljord’s County Families, which makes its fifty-fifth annual appearance. 
This work has all been done, however, thoroughly and well. As far as a 
single reader can discover by dipping here and there in search of cases that 
he knows personally, the book has been brought admirably well up to date. 
The information is given fully, clearly and at the same time concisely; it 


is arranged in alphabetical order, names can be found very quickly, and 
the print is good 
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THE WAR RELIEF EXHIBITION. 
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From a Painting THE RIALTO. By John S. Sargent, R.A 
HE War Relief Exhibition, now being held under — exhibition, or to mention in any detailed manner the works 
the auspices of the Royal Academy, is one of the on view. As a rule the artists have given of their best, 
most eclectic collections Burlington House has although a few mistakes have been made 
ever brought together. It is idle to deny that A first impression of the pictures convinces us that 
the Academy has long been noted for a certain sritish art of to-day is of a curiously varied nature, and fat 
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exclusiveness, which 
reaches its climax 
year by year when 
the Hanging Com- 
mittee are pursuing 
their labours in the 
early weeks of 
April. The Academy 
notoriously does not 
welcome every sup- 
plicant at its gates. 
Most artists of dis- 
tinction have at one 
time or another 
been refused the 
entrance. Now the 
old rule has been 
abruptly cancelled. 
The Council has 
invited the presi- 
dents of the various 
art societies of 
Great Britain to co- 
operate in holding 
an exhibition — of 
pictures and sculp- 
ture in aid of the 
Red Cross and 
St. John Ambulance 
Society, the Artists’ 
General Benevolent 
Institution and also 
the contributors 
themselves. The 
result is an ex- 
tremely fascinating 
collection. 

It would be 
hardly kind to criti- 
cise the galleries 
from the = stand- 
point of a visitor to 
the usual summer 


From a Painting 


THE 
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GREEN 


KIMONO 


By 





George He 


richer than any of 
the Continental 
If we are 
invited to a colle 
tion of modern 
French, Italian o1 
German works we 
can form a_ fairly 
correct idea of what 


schools. 


we shall see betore 
we set foot im ili 
vallery. French art 
can easily be divided 
in three distinct 
schools, the old 
guard, conventional 
in habit, but usually 
superb in technical 
execution ; the men 
of the last quartet 
of a century, who 
have 
quered all the pro 
b!ems of Manet and 
his followers ; and 
the men who believe 
themselves to be tli 
hope of the future 
These are the least 
important Prob 
ibly the Post 
Impressionists will 
be extinct when the 
War 1s over, lor art 
in all its phases 
must be deeply 
affected by the 
present combat. 
In Italy the fight 
between the aca- 
demic and the 
romantic still con 
tinues, but the 


almost con 
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campaign is of purely local interest 
As for Germany, with every endeavour 
to judge German art freely and without 
prejudice, it must again be emphatically 
asserted that in no way does it justify 
the arrogant pretensions of German 
critics and art professors. German art 
is as brutal as German militarism 
rhere are a few fine painters. No one 
would deny the talent of Max Lieber 
mann or Von Bartels. Some of the 
draughtsmen are extraordinarily facile 
But the art of Germany is tainted with 
a decadence and obscenity of which 
the works of Louis Corinth are a 
fitting example 

These thoughts lead us far astray 
from Burlington House and the War 
Relief Exhibition. Yet they will most 
certainly occur to many visitors, for the 
galleries give a passing view of the 
whole field of British art at the present 
moment, and the survey is of historical 
interest Chere is a virility, a“ certain 
liveliness "’ about English painting of 
to-day which is more than pleasing to 
the patriotic connoisseur. Landscape 
art has always been one of the glories 
of the English school, and there is no 
sign of any loss of power in that 
direction. Much as we owe to France 
in artistic matters, we can never torget 
that England taught France how to 
paint Nature, and that the inspiration 
of the great French paysagistes of the 
last century flowed from Constable 
With water-colours, an essentially 
English medium, our supremacy has 
never been challenged 

The War Relief Exhibition is not 
overstrong in portraiture, although a 
lew examples represent some of the 
cleverest portrait painters of the time 
rhe history of British portraiture is an 
uneven story of ups and downs. Th 
brilliancy of the earlier school, which 
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opened with Reynolds and closed with Lawrence, cannot be 


surpassed by any similar period in the history of art. 


Its 


abrupt close is not surprising, for it burnt out through its own 


unparalleled energy and intensity of 


genius, 


To-day our 


younger portrait painters are active members of a renaissance 
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BATTERSEA BRIDGE. 
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Arnesby Brown, A.R A 


which may equal all we have done in the past. With 
sculpture the case is different. The contributions displayed 
in the various galleries of the War Relief Exhibition give 
but a faint idea of the high standard of the school, although 
many of the statuettes are extremely charming. 





By Richard Jack, A.R.A. 


It was a happy 
idea to invite Belgian 
artists to participate 
while the _— section 
devoted to Belgian 
sculpture is_ the 
strongest portion 
of the collection, 
and must be dealt 
with in some later 
notes. The artists, 
who are nearly all 
living in exile, have 
had to fight against so 
many difficulties that 
we are surprised the 
ensemble is so good. 
The most important 
example is the large 
canvas of apple- 
gatherers by Emile 
Claus, a brilliant pupil 
of Claude Monet, 
whose reputation, it is 
hardly necessary to 
add, has long’ been 
international. The 
smaller landscapes, 
the etchings, and the 
black-and-white work 
will give much 
pleasure, and few 
should remain unsold 
when the exhibition 
closes. HuGuH STOKES. 
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THE HALF-BRED SIRE. 


{Most hunter breeders will look on the views expressed by Mr. Hope Brooke in the 
following communication as rank heresy, but now, when horse breeding problems ar 
more than ever acute, the columns of CoUNTRY LIFE should be open to every reasonable 
expression of opinion. Since receiving Mr. Hope Brooke's communication we have 
spoken to several breeders, and, without exception, they have condemned the introduc- 
tion of cart blood, but equally without exception their objections have not been on the 
ground of personal experience. The belief usually accepted is that the presence of 
even a stain of the cart-horse in the pedigree spells a soft-hearted coward, who fails at a 
pinch. On this point it is very necessary that licht should be thrown, for without courad 
even a good shaped hunter is a poor thing. As a breeder of wide experience Mr 
Hope Brooke's opinions, based on practice, are worthy of every consideration. We 
shall be glad to receive the views of other horse breeders.—-Ep.] 

HAVE read the letters in Counrry Lire on the National horse supply 
with much interest. Light horse breeding must be pushed forward 
with all speed. Everyone is agreed on that point, but one fails to find 
in the correspondence anything really new in the shape of a satis- 
factory scheme. Mr. Lort Phillips reiterates the wise statement that 
if you breed the right sort of horse it should pay with something like 

certainty. That is what we must drive at. He says that the Govern- 
ment must formulate a scheme for establishing a breed of hunters. Some 
men say, put a tax on horses going out of the country, because the foreigner 
comes, outbids us and takes away the best mares for breeding. Others say 
that if the Government would pay higher prices for the 3,000 horses wanted 
for the Army in peace time farmers would breed. It seems to me, if we 
tax the foreigner we only tax ourselves more heavily, for unless our Govern- 
ment buy at the prices the foreigners are prepared to pay this incentive to 
breed horses would end. The advisers of the Government insist on breeding 
for quality. They would induce us to breed one horse to carry 14st. to about 
fifty that cannot carry one’s boots. I have written much in trying to show that 
tiis is wrong. Now we are in a hurry, and must aim at breeding something 
generally useful besides the few that go the round of the shows. Allow 
for the sake of argument, that the present practice is right, there is no need 
to throw away the little sharp mares that have been bred this way. Most 
of these little things are of good shape, and possess no end of courage, but 
they are small and not up to weight. It is useless to put ‘hem to the blood 
sire. Many, indeed, are far too small to put to the half-bred sires registered 
by the Hunters’ Improvement Society. I think sires bred as the latter are 
are a mistake. They are quite unreliable, for though some breed good, 
big stock most get nothing bigger than a blood sire would produce. Even 
one such horse will get several types from different mares, and even from the 
same mare. <A good sire should stamp his own type on all his stock. My 
belief ‘s that the desirable Hunters’ Improvement Society's sire can only 
be produced by keeping the entail male true to the big*breed of horse and 
entai! female true to the blood. 

Till we have bred a number of these sires the Hunters’ Improvement 
Society should, in my opinion, only encourage the use of thoroughbred sires 
for big producing mares. For weedy, light mares another and stouter type 
of horse is wanted. These can be got by very carefully chosen active cart- 
horses with short backs, deep chests and good shoulder movement, which 
should be used on blood mares. When these mares produce a big, powerful, 
good-looking colt. with good bone, one that can really move, he should be 
kept entire. Gvod prizes should be offered for these as colts, and only the 
best should be kept. This, in my judgment, is the one and only way to 
build “a hunter type breed” of light horses. 

The ancients placed the highest importance on the pedigree of the mares, 
as do the Arabs tu-day. If there is anything at all in Bruce Lowe's theories, 
the mare is a greater factor than the horse. If h’s figure system is studied 
closely, it will be seen that most of our classic winners, indeed most living 
thoroughbreds, are descended entail female from Eastern mares. This indi- 
cates to me that it was not by putting Arab horses to big mares that we have 
increased size, but by crossing Eastern mares with some larger horses, whose 
coarser qualities have been swamped by the long continued purity and 
influence of the dam's blood. It is admitted that Ireland produces the best 
hunters in the world. Till the middle of the nineteenth century no big cart 
mares were found there, and the Irishman’s boast was that it was all blood 
About fifty vears ago a few cart horses were introduced to raise the size. We 
may, therefore, infer that the big weight-carrying Irish hunter is raised from 
mares that have cart blood in them, introduced from the sire side. Mv 
argument is that the Hunters’ Improvement Society should revise its rules 
and admit sires of coarser ancestry, so long as they descend from thorough- 
bred, Arab or Barb mares entail female. When this is done we shall get a 
number of big, powerful upstanding half-bred sires, who will really supple- 
ment the thoroughbred instead of, as is at present the case, those who show 
little or no d.fference in size and who are inferior in pedigree. 

I do not wonder that breeders dislike using the present registered half- 
bred sire. He is bred upside down, and the consequence is, when the stock 
come strong they are common, very common, in type. Now, I claim for the 
sire, bred enta.] male to the big breed and ental female to the blood that when 
he gets a real weight carrier, if occasionally he may have ha.r and a big head 
his lines will be those of the blood horse. I also claim that he will get more 
weight carriers. Offer a man who wants to breed from a weedy mare a horse 
that can give what she lacks, and he w | i av reason to th nk she may produce 
something that will sell at a profit. Suggest he should use a thoroughbred— 
even a King’s Premium horse, which is the very best blood 
can get at a fee he is able to pay—and he will tell you it 
He knows that in all probability in this way he can only 


sire he 
is hopeless. 
get a worse 
weed from his weedy mare. I do not advocate that nothirg but weight- 


carrying half-bred sires should be used. But they could be used on light 
mares to commercial advantage, and I believe through them we could 


make a breed of hunters. We have made our thoroughbred, our hackney, 
Cleveland Bay and the various breeds of cart-horses. We are mak-ng a breed 
of polo ponies. Why should not some ser.ous attempt be made to produce 
a breed of weight-carrying hunters whch would come true to type? That 
such a horse would be one of the most generally useful to the Army, to the 
sportsman and to the ordinary user of horses w.ll be universally admitted 
In my own case this entail female theory has been proved by practice to be 
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right, and as example is the only evidence that will be accepted by some, 
I will tell as shortly as possible the manner in which it took practical shape 
Some vears ago, after considerable search, I found and bought an active 
Clydesdale stallion who was well made, went true, had good shoulders, could 
move with a swing and could gallop. To him I put a thoroughbred mare. 
I used their colt on thoroughbred, Arab and Barb mares, and always increased 
size and kept to hunter type. From this colt and a bloodlike mare I got a 
horse who is now covering, and from whom, with few chances, the farmers 
round get great slashing animals showing quality, and all of whom make 
good, even tempered, weight-carrying and natural jumpers. If eligible, 1 
believe one in pt.ieular would not disgrace himself in a three year old class 
at Islington, and my only regret is that there is no opportunity for him to be 
seen at the Agricultural Hall in March. The young stock live out all the 
vear and are seldom hand fed. Portraits of two of them accompany these 
notes. I would ask critics to take into account in examining them that 
these very unflattering photographs were taken on a late January afternoon, 
and are of animals brought to the camera straight from the fields (in itselt 
a trial, both for photographer and colts They have been out through 
the whole winter without any other food than they could pick up Hay, 


if there is snow or very bad weather, is all they want. The rising four year 
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old is over 16h. tin. ; the rising three year old is 15h. 2in Neither has had 
oats since leaving their dam, and, as will be seen, both are well on the big 
side and up to considerable weight. It cannot be wrong to say that if animals 
like these can be bred and reared at such comparatively small expense, there 
ned be little reason for the ery “ It doesn’t pay I cannot get the English 
farmer to work these colts on the farm as three year olds rhe Irishman 
did and still does. If they did it would pay to give corn. It takes a veat 
to get corn thoroughly into a horse's system, before which he is of little use 
for quick work 

Let it be clearly understood, putting a blood mare to a cart-horse does 
not necessarily produce animals much taller than the dam As a rule they 
come about 15h. 2.n., the stamp that used to run in the best class London 
*bus. If one of these, even if not big, is put to a blood horse, vou get stock, 
not, as a rule, tall, but up to weight that will again produce weight-carriers 
if put to the thoroughbred. If the breeder has a good eye for conformation, 
balance and action he will breed valuable animals with some degree of 
certainty. One of the most successful families in the show ring entered in 
the Hunters Improvement Society’s Stud Book was produced in this way 
I have bred from a Turkish Arab horse and from several Morocco Barb horses 


on gunner type mares, or "bussers, and on ponies. The ponies produced 
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lovely looking, light-boned stock, but the "bussers produced nothing worth 
mentioning. 1 sent an Arab mare to a cart-horse and a Morocco Barb mare 
to a son of the cart-horse ; the first produced a little, wide mare about 15h. rin., 
who was a perfect wonder over a country and whom it was impossible to tire 
She produced to a thoroughbred a 16h. mare up to 14st. The Barb produced 
1 horse 15h. 3in. with 8jin. below the knee, and who, when given a little 
hansom cab mare got a horse up to 16st. that could gallop and jump. The 


second and third crosses are bigger than the first cross but show more quality. 
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All will not be very big. To ensure size both sire and dam must have it in 
their blood. All crosses sooner or later revert to their original dam. To 
keep up size once instituted you must proceed by selection. If people were 
satisfied with light horse breeding as at present carried on it would be pre- 
sumption on my part to continue to press, as I am doing, in the face of many 
who may be thought experts. But some write and talk a lot on mere hearsay. 
I have worked out these experiments at some cost and only now have got 


what I have been driving at. Hore Brooke. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


SIR WILLIAM HOPE ON THE BEAUFORT TOMB. 
To tHe Eprror or “* Country Lire.” 

Sir,—lI was glad to see the photograph in your last issue of the grate lately 
restored to the tomb of the Lady Margaret Beaufort. I should like to add 
a word to your correspondent’s letter by way of correcting a statement in 
the Times of the 15th inst. Reference was there made to the existence, 
among the records of St. John’s College at Cambridge, of “‘ the specification, 
dated 1512,” for the design and construction of the grate It would be a 
matter of some importance if this specification could be produced, but I 
should like to point out that nothing is said about it in the valuable paper 
on the Lady Margaret's tomb by the late Mr. J. W. Clark, printed in “ Cam- 
bridge Antiquarian Collections,” Vol. V (1880-84), pages 265-271 Mr 
Clark does, however, give us therein, from the College records, the date and 
cost of the making of the grate itself. It was the work of a craftsman who is 
variously described as “the Smyth at Temple Barre,” ‘“* Cornelys Smyth,” 
“Cornellys Symonscn” and ‘“ Cornelys Symondeson,” as he signs himself, 
and “ Cornelis Sympson.”” The various payments on account made to him 
extend from Michaelmas Term, 1526, when he received 13s. 4d. “ in ernest ” 
to Midsummer Term, 1529, when he had his final instalment of 26s. 8d. “* in 
ffull payment for the grayte aboute my ladys tombe our ffoundres.” An 
intermediate receipt in October, 1527, for “* xv li. in parte of payment of xxv li 
for the makyng of a certen grate” tells us what its total cost was to be, and 
the total sum that was eventually paid for it. Coupled with the final payment 
is a charge of 4d in rewarde amongst the Smyths servants that maide the 
grayt ffor our ffoundres tumbe,” perhaps for bringing it to Westminster 
Concurrently with the fashioning of the grate the stone supports for it were 
being made by “ Raynold Bray, Citizen and Fremason of London.” He 
received at the close of 1528, ros. “in parte of payment for makyng the 
baysses about my ladys towmbe in Westm',” and in the following February 
another ros, “ for stonewarke to set the grate upon about my ladys tumb 
Before the close of the month he had other sums of 20s. and 13s. 4d., or 
{2 13s. 4d. in all A final entry in Michaelmas, 1529, of 40s. “ for gylding 
the grate about my ladys tombe " shows that by then it had been decorated 
and fixed in place It will be noted that throughout the accounts the ironwork 
is invariably called by its English name of “ grate.” Why should it now be 
called a “ grille’ ?—W. H. Sr. Joun Hope. 


QUEEN MARY AND THE “CASKET” LETTERS 
To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lire.” 

Sir,—In his courteous notice of “ The Royal Stewarts "’ Mr. Howard Pease 
quotes the late Mr. Andrcw Lang in support of the doubtful authenticity 
of the Casket Letters. May I point out that in the end Mr. Lang 
entirely changed his opinions on the subject? In the Scottish Historical 
Review for October, 1907, he expressed his sorrowful conviction of 
the genuineness of the principal letter (Letter II); he has done 
so at greater length in the last edition of the “ Encyclopadia Britannica,” 
and later in the J/ilustrated London News he has, in deterence to my 
arguments, confessed that the whole theory of his “ Mystery of Marv 
Stuart "’ was a mistaken one. By “the confession of 1580" I meant the 
confession of ** 1580,” not “ 1560." Is Mr. Pease unaware that there was 
a “confession of 1580" ?>—T. F. Henperson 

Our reviewer says: “ Called away from home by the exigencies of the 
war, I write a line to say that I regret that I called attention to what I thought 
was a mistaken date in the “ Confession of 1580," and am quite willing to 
‘ acknowledge,” as one says at fencing. As to the authenticity of the 
Casket Letters, the late Mr. Andrew Lang’s wise and impartial summing up 
of the whole problem still stands—whatever his later views may have been— 
in his “* History of Scotland,” and in this connection I should like to quote 
the dictum of one of the best known Oxford history dons as we motored, 
not many months since, by the banks of Jed Water: ‘* The latest and best 
historical criticism tends to exculpate Queen Mary from complicity in Darnley’s 
murder, but to show that she was quite capable of it.” In effect this bears 
out Andrew Lang’s statement that for every contra there was a pro, and it 
is well to leave it at that Ep 


NAVAL PAY AND ALLOWANCES 
lo tue Eprror or * Country Luirt 
Sir,—I should be glad if you could let me know if officers can live without 
private means in the Navy? If private means are necessary, what would be 


a reasonable allowance Would it be possible to ascertain what proportion, 


if any, are without private means ?—CapDeEt 
In “* The Entry and Training of Naval Cadets,” which may be obtained 
from His Majesty's Stationery Office for eightpence, it is stated that: *" When 


the cadet joins the training cruiser the charge of {25 a term ceases: the 
parent is then required to contribute £50 a year until the young officer reaches 
the rank of Acting Sub-Lieutenant, and thereafter a sum equivalent to £20 
a year until he has completed his examination for the rank of Lieutenant. 
The cost to the parent after a cadet leaves Dartmouth (apart from the cost of 
a Lieutenant's kit) is therefore {50 a year for three years, and £10 for a further 
six months.” But our correspondent should read all the official information 
about payment.—Ep 


PIG AND’ CHRYSANTHEMUM QUERIES, 
To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 

Sir,—Can you give me any information in your paper re the following ? 
We keep two pigs a year, and our man keeps all the wash from year to year 
inapit. It never gets empty, but is always being added to. Is this correct, 
or should it be emptied once a year at least, and left empty till pigs are 
bought ? Also, can you tell me if it is possible to grow the chrysanthemum 
Reginald Vallis in any way that prevents it hanging its blooms ?—GILLIAN 

Yes; it is desirable, in the interests of health, to clear out the liquid 
manure whenever the pigsties are empty. Besides, it is at all times better 
in the soil than inatank. Owing to the fact that varieties of chrysanthemums 
such as Reginald Vallis are grown, or rather flowered, under glass, they have 
a tendency to hang their heads. This can be partly obviated by growing 
them as sturdily as possible. Free ventilation after the plants are taken 
into the house, keeping the glass as clean as possible, and the plants near 
the glass, will all assist in promoting sturdy growth. Also avoid using nitro- 


genous manures too freely.—Epb 


APPLE TREES FOR PRIVATE GARDENS. 

To tue Epitror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—When staying in Cartmel in August or September, 1901, in one of my 
rambles round the countryside I turned off the main road up a narrow lane 
behind a small country house, placed in its own surroundings. Opposite 
the rear of it in this lane was a moderate size garden enclosed by a wall of 
medium height, and in such exceptional order and cultivation that it at once 
arrested my attention, the most attractive feature in it being the (to me) 
perfectly novel and interesting training and appearance of the standard 
apple trees. There were sundry of them of the shape mentioned by your 
correspondent ** C. J.” in yourissue of the 23rd ult. The foot stem apparently 
12in, to 18in. long, the branches seemed to be trained round a light metal 
frame, and closely pruned and bearing large and shapely, but not crowded, 
fruit, well exposed inside and out to the sun, and all within easy reach of 
anyone of ordinary height. There was another novel feature in, I think, 
apple training also. From a dwarf stem a long branch on one or both sides 
of it was run as a border to the garden path; I forget whether this also was 
bearing fruit. The whole of this garden was so indicative of close, intelligent 
and tasteful cultivation that this was not my last visit to admire it. It was, 
as I remember it, an attractive example of what would doubtless now be 
called “ intensive cultivation,” but I have no remembrance of rows of glass 
shades or covers in it, and I regret that I cannot now recall its locality. I 
quite agree with the opinion quoted by your correspondent “S.” in your 
issue of the 30th ult. of a professional friend “‘ speaking of apples, that no 
fruit in the world is equal in flavour or quality to that which we are able to 
grow.”—R. S. W. 


THE ALGERIAN IRIS 
To tHe Eprror or * Country Lire.” 

Sir,—As a reader of the Garden Notes in Counrry Lire I appreciate the 
articles much. In regard to the Algerian iris (Iris stylosa) you say you never 
saw it in Scotland. Well, I planted it here two years ago, and I may say 
that the plants are looking well. It has not flowered yet, but from the con- 
dition the plants are in I expect flowers soon. I have it planted on the south 
wall—a sheltered place—and we are pretty far north here.—W. LItico, 
Gardener, Tweed Knowe, Selkirk. 


A VENERABLE DRILL BOOK. 

To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.” 
Str,—Under this heading you have, in your issue of January 3oth, a notice 
which I wrote of “ The Exercise of the Foot,” published in 1689, being the 
drill book of King William III's infantry. By some mischance your reader 
has made nonsense of my paper by making it appear that the subject thereot 
is “‘ The Historical Records of the British Army,”’ which is a series of regi- 
mental histories published early in the nineteenth century. The confusion 
has arisen through the illustrations given with my paper having been taken 
from the last named work.—HERBERT MAXWELL. 

We regret that the printer who was directed to copy the title page 
of the ancient drill book copied instead that of the book from which the 
illustrations were taken—misled by the fact that the date of the volume, 1690, 
closely approximated to that of the illustrations, 1687-1688.— Ep. 


SCARCITY OF GREENFINCHES. 

To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—Can any of your readers give me a possible reason for the scarcity ot 
greenfinches here? I live at the foot of the south-eastern slopes of Dart- 
moor, and have a sheltered garden. I feed wild birds extensively, and 
encourage them in every way—have shelters, baths and nest-boxes for them. 
I used to have among my guests as many greenfinches as sparrows and 
chaffinches, but for the last three or four years I have hardly seen a single 
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greenfinch, and fewer chaffinches than formerly. I have heard late in the 
spring that long-drawn-out note, like drawing a line on a slate, coming from 
a bird sitting high up in a tree, which I have thought, when the sun was 
shining on its plumage, was a greenfinch, but none on the ground at my 
feeding-place BIRD-LOVER. 


A SIMPLE WEATHER 
To tHe Epitror or *“ Country Luirt 


INDICATOR. 

Str,—The enclosed photograph represents the simplest form of barometer 
I shou'd imagine ever invented It consists of a bottle partly filled with 
water and inverted quit kly. Some of the water will es« ape, but the rest is 
retained, and during rainy weather 
hangs down as shown in the picture, 
while in fine weather it is drawn up 


into the bottle. —R. Penketu 


PEEPS INTO FUTURITY. 
fo tHe Epiror 
Sir,—During the last day or two, 
while confined to bed by sickness, 
I have banished dull care by re- 
reading back numbers of Country 
Lire. And in the light of present- 
day events, most interesting read 
, ing it has proved. In your issue 
of November 28th, 1908, the first 
paragraph in “Country Notes” 
reads: “ No praise can be too 
great for the persistence with which 
Lord Roberts, in scason and out of 
season, preaches the necessity of 
taking adequate steps for the de 
fence of the nation He raised the 
question once more in the House 
of Lords on Monday night, and 
the country eagerly awaited, and 
as eagerly discussed, the report of 
the debate rhe chief point made 
bv Lord Roberts is that it is not 
sufficient for Great Britain to have 
a navy, even though the Prime 
Minister has given his unqualified 
adherence to the two- Power 
formula We live in an age of 





scientific discovery, and recent 
events have rendered the  possi- 
A PRIMITIVE BAROMETER. lity of the landing of a hostile 

army on our shores much greater 
than it used to be. Therefore, Lord Roberts argues, with incontrovertible 
logic, it is necessary for us to have an army of defence as well as a great navy 
Our soldiers are not sufficient in numbers, and his object was to impress upon 
the Government the urgent need of rendering our land forces more efficient 
Lord Milner described the answer of Lord Crewe by the word ‘ shilly- 
shallying.’ The Ministers say that they have a scheme, but that at the 
present moment it would be imprudent to disclose it. We can only hope that 
they will be as good as their word.” Surely such reading makes your back 
in the « olloquial sense of the term 


numbers anything but “ back numbers” 


\ few davs ago the enemy raided East Anglia. Peaceful citizens were killed 
and maimed, while our sole attempt at defence was the firing of one rifle 
shot It is indeed comforting thus to be assured that in addition to over 
a hundred thousand soldiers there is likewise in East Anglia a rifle. That 


rifle brings us solace. It imparts a feeling of security.—C. J. WiLson 
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A ‘*‘DREADNOUGHT"’ AT DAVOS. 
To tHe Epiror or *“ Counrry LIF! 
Sir,—Snow modelling is a very popular pastime in Switzerland in the winter 
The model reproduced, which was built outside one of the sanatoria at 





A CLEVER SNOW MODEL. 


Davos- Platz, is made entirely of snow with the exception of thetmasts and the 


guns, the latter being composed of empty wine bottles A. Epwarp Davy 


BIRDS AND ZEPPELINS 
ro tHe Eptror « 


rF “ Country Lirt 

Sir,—A very curious thing happened about the time that the Zeppelin 
which dropped bombs at King’s Lynn and other places passed over Norfolk 
It was so late at night that most people who were not near enough to the lin 
of travel of the airships to be awakened by the sound of their engines wer 
asleep. It happened to some friends of mine to be letting out of their country 
house at Thetford a guest who had been dining with them, and as they stood 
at the front door seeing him off, suddenly all the birds in the coverts and 
shrubberies around the house began calling out at onee—pheasants, black 
birds, tits—all varieties, but all with one note predominating in their cric 
the note of alarm It was calculated later that the airships must have passed 
some four or five miles away, and it was just at the time of their passing that 
the bird set up their alarmed clamour. No sound of the engines was audibk 
to human ears, but it is almost a safe inference that it was the throb of th 
great engines which so much frightened the birds Phere was no sound of 
bomb explosions to account for it, nor was it quite the moment at which they 
were dropped. Apart from the interest of this occurrence in itself, it suggest 
a possibility that birds might give useful information of the approach of 
big flying machines. We know how the Dutch faleoner puts out a captiv 
great grey shrike when the peregrines are on passage, to warn him of the 
approach of one of the falcons The watchful 
shrike can see the big hawk before it is visibk 
to the naked eye of man, just as those bird 
evidently heard a sound inaudible to the 


human cat rhe occurrence also suggest 


the possibility of warning being conveved by 
some delicate mechanism sensitive to air 
waves But apart from these possible us 
deduce from it, I 


that the fact itself, of the birds being thus 


that we may thought 
aiarmed, might have its interest for readers 


of CouNTRY LiF H. G. H 


GIGANTIC COBWEBS 
lo THE Eprror or * Country Lirt 
Sir,—The photograph shows the interior of a 


stable attached to a Sussex farm, from the 


rafters of which are suspended huge blacked 
cobweb curtains The stable has been built 
more than half a century, and it is doubtful 
whether the roof has ever ince been wept 
save by gusts of wind Some of the streamers 


are more than four fcet in length, while the 
festoons betray all kinds of curious arrange 
ments The writer recently visited some 
spirit vaults not far from the Tower of London 
where he saw something which appeared to be 


of a similar character, but a closer examination 


proved that the main mass of the accumulation 
in this case was a species of fungus which had 
only a slight covering of cobweb It seems 


that the spider prefers the better lighted 
and beiter ventilated stable to the 


underground vaults . & 
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rH! LAUGHING JACK” Ol AUSTRALIA 
fo tue Eprror or “ Country Lirt 
Sir,—I enclose a photograph of a pair of laughing jackasses which I dis- 
covered lunching on an upturned box at the bottom of a friend’s garden near 
Adelaide Their 
quaint figures, with 
large head, small 


body and diminu- 


tive tail, made me 
laugh, and one of 
the birds laughed 
back, and was snap- 
shotted in the act. 
The laughing 
jackass is a species 
of kingfisher, who 
never fishes, but 
lives on small 
mammals He is 
also an adept at 
killing snakes, and 
on this account its 
protected through- 
out the Common- 


wealth, and has 


ENJOYING HIS OWN JOKE, become quite bold 
and friendly. The 
laugh is a sort of “ Ha-ha-ha” in a strong crescendo, and at dawn and 


sunset it can be heard wherever a pair of jackasses have made their 


home R. A. BENNETT 


4 SMOKING FIREPLACI 
To tHe Epiror or * Country Luirt 
SIR If your correspondent, “ Smoked Out,” will refer to Country Lire, 
August rsth, 1908, he will find a description and a sketch im Usat issue which 
may be of assistance to him I had the same difficulties with a large open 
fireplace as he is having and tried a great many 


experiments before I succeeded in preventing the 


moke coming into the room instead of going up 
the chimney I have found by experience that 
wything will burn in such a fireplace, and at 


the present moment there its a good fire going 
consisting of lumps of rough, dried turf and dead 
branches which have been blown off the trees 
The method which succeeded is a simple one, and 
I sent the description and sketch to Country 


Lire in reply to a similar question as that which 


you publish this week.—CarmicuaeL Tuomas 
To tHe Epiror of Country Lirt 
Sir With reference to Smoked Out's” 
query in your issue of January r6th, I 
wonder if he has tried the windguard invented 
by Faraday for the North Stack Light- 
house It is shaped thus: 


It may be constructed of 





sheets of iron or slates 


y 4 7" covered with a flat top 
Flac piece This will prevent 
\ ” the wind being blown down 





the chimney whichever 
way it comes But, of 





course, some chimneys 
smoke from not being high enough, others 
from ill construction or a crack in the plaster 
which lets the cold air through, but if the 
chimney goes high enough above the roof and 
is well built I have found the above windguard 
most successful in preventing chimneys smok- 
ing.—R. O. Lioyp (Colonel R.E. Retired) 
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AN EGYPTIAN FELLAH’S PLOUGH 
To tHe Epitor or “* Country Lirt 
Sir,—The methods emp'oyed in operating a plough are many and varied 
In primitive corners of Scotland the peasants may be seen out in the fields 
with a cow and a donkey or a horse and a cow yoked to their ploughs. In 
Portugal oxen with immense horns are used, and the ploughs are driven by 
women. In obscure corners of Germany where the peasants are exceedingly 


poor it is said that a man and his wife may sometimes be seen slowly dragging 


orcofanemness wats 
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A PICTURESQUE TEAM. 
1 plough over their bit of ground. The Americans with their steam 


ploughs are undoubtedly the most up to date tillers of the soil. Perhaps the 
most unique ploughing outfit ever seen is that here reproduced. It shows 
in Egyptian fellah out in the fields near the Pyramids of Ghizeh, some five 
miles from Cairo, ploughing with a camel and a buffalo—a striking scene even 
in the Land of the Pharaohs, where primitive sights abound.—A. W. CuTLer 
A COMFORTABLE BILLET 
To tHe Epitror or * Country Lire.”’] 

Sir,—Present-day billeting, under fortunate conditions, sometimes yields 
considerable comfort, not to say luxury, to our country’s defenders. At 
least, so think the two National Reserve men who are enjoying the pleasures 
of an old open fireplace in a farmhouse in mid-Sussex. During the intervals 
of keeping a strenuous guard over the railway hard by, the men enjoy them- 
selves around the cheerful hearth. The illustration shows the old fire-dogs 
which support the burning wood The bellows and the brackets for 
saucepans are also clearly seen. Incidentally, the photograph illustrates an 
arrangement similar to that sketched in Country Lirr of January 16th 
last. The old open chimney was partially closed in by a hood in the 
year 1855, as will be seen from the date on the iron plate Over the 
present fireplace the flue is narrowed inwards for some distance, but 
enough space is left to enable a man to pass through to climb and 
sweep the chimney. Formerly, the wide expansion of the chimney, 
reaching from about the level of the mantelpiece, was used by the 
farmer for drying bacon. It should be added that the method here 
adopted has not been entirely successful in curing the smoky chimney, 
for when the wind is in certain quarters there is occasionally an 
unpleasant down-draught of smoke.—Jesse PACKHAM. 





IN THE CHIMNEY CORNER. 











